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CO-OPERATION OF DEPARTMENTS TO SECURE GOOD 
SPEECH AND WRITING’ 


A. R. BRUBACHER 
Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N.Y. 


By departments, I assume, we mean the high-school classes in 
science, mathematics, languages—especially translation—history, 
commerce; and grade-school classes in geography, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, etc. The problem proposed is to secure good 
speech and writing through the instrumentalities used in teaching 
the subjects named. Can we enlist the sympathetic interest of 
those teachers whose fundamental business is conceived to be not 
English, but physics, geometry, ancient history, or the Orations 
of Cicero? Can we persuade these teachers that it is part of their 
duty, as well as a distinct privilege, to make a conscious effort to 
secure good speaking and writing from their pupils? Can we 
show how the daily lesson in any or all of these subjects may con- 
tribute to the building of a habit, namely, the habitual use of good 
English? Does the daily work in such a subject as physics offer 
suitable material for instruction in English? And, assuming that 
you will answer all these questions affirmatively, are our teachers 
qualified to give the co-operation we seek ? 

We may take up the problem in the following order: (1) the 
qualifications of the non-English department teachers to teach 
English; (2) reasons why these teachers should co-operate with the 
English teachers; (3) ways and means of co-operation. 


*A paper read before the New York State Association of Teachers of English, 
Syracuse, N.Y., November 25, 1913. 
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I. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


We shall probably find in the department teacher the greatest 
obstacle to the results we seek. Most of our teachers of science, 
of mathematics, of history, and of foreign languages are products 
of elective courses in college. In many cases their elections 
included no work in English; the few who elected English in college 
limited themselves to an unseemly minimum. Add to this defect- 
ive training the fact that the teaching body is recruited from homes 
where purity and elegance of speech receive no more attention 
than, perhaps not as much as, fashion in dress or the latest steps 
in the dance, and we readily understand why teachers often are 
unable to guide their pupils in the direction of good speech and 
writing. Their own speech habits are too close to the language 
level of the street. 

Unfortunately we too often forget that speech is a habit before 
it becomes a matter of technique. I wish it might never become 
a matter of technique. The department teachers of whom we 
speak think of teaching English in the same way as they think of 
explaining a mathematical formula, a piece of scientific apparatus, 
or a chemical symbol. They think only experts can use the 
machine or derive the formula. So, in a truly scientific attitude, 
many teachers will not venture into a field of supposedly technical 
material with which they are not familiar. The science teacher 
may be uncertain whether his pupil is using description or exposi- 
tion in reciting about the air pump; he may be uncertain about 
paragraph divisions and transitions, may never have heard of these 
matters and so, in avoiding English teaching as a technical matter, 
he also fails to fix his pupils’ habits of speech. He neglects the 
nice distinctions between words and the ordinary demands of dic- 
tion. He asks so many questions and expects such piecemeal 
answers that his pupil cannot form any habit of fluency or learn 
how to organize the material of an answer which should cover one 
or more short paragraphs. 


2. REASONS FOR CO-OPERATION 


The department teacher might take a leaf from Stevenson’s 
Lay Morals where he speaks as follows: 
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The problem of education is twofold: first to know and then to utter. 
Everyone who lives any semblance of an inner life thinks more nobly and pro- 
foundly than he speaks; and the best teachers can impart only broken images 
of the truth which they perceive. Speech which goes from one to another 
between two natures, and, what is worse, between two experiences, is doubly 
relative. The speaker buries his meaning; it is for the hearer to dig it up 
again; and all speech, written or spoken, is in a dead language until it finds 
a willing and prepared hearer. 

Applied to the intercommunications of the recitation, this truth 
has great significance. 

The English language is a tool of constant use in every recita- 
tion with which pupil and teacher seek to “dig up again”’ the mean- 
ings buried by the speaker. The teacher cannot make his thoughts 
known to his pupils without this tool; the pupils cannot commu- 
nicate their ideas to teachers of other pupils without it. English, 
spoken or written, is therefore an indispensable part of each reci- 
tation; is the recitation. The success of the recitation depends 
wholly upon the skill with which teacher and pupils can use this 
tool. So completely do correctness and clearness of expression 
dominate the recitation results, that we may confidently say to the 
department teacher that English should be his first concern. Fail- 
ures of pupils most frequently are due to their inability to under- 
stand the language of the teacher or of the textbook. Probably 
half of the poor teacher’s questions are framed in an effort to get 
the pupil to understand. The textbook has to be supplemented 
in various ways to bring its language within the comprehension of 
the pupil. As it is the first duty of a good workman to have his 
tool in good condition, so it is the duty of a good teacher to have 
English, the recitation tool, in easy and fluent operation. 

I assume that the department teacher will readily assent to the 
truth of all this. He may, if he is self-satisfied, reply that slang 
is more effective than more elegant speech; that single word or 
phrase replies may be clear, complete, and to the point; that the 
pupil’s knowledge of the subject may be discovered in choppy, 
hesitating answers, provoked by prodding questions, as well as in 
fluent, well-arranged answers of greater length; that some pupils 
know the lesson but cannot express themselves; that the context 
will usually show the meaning and so make the use of “lie” for 
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“lay,” “bring” for “fetch,” “in” for “into,” and so on, acceptable 
to him as recitation speech. On such a recalcitrant teacher, and 
you will find many such, we must bring to bear the example of 
the perfect workman. The sharp tool is surely superior to the 
dull. It not only lightens the labor but increases the beauty 
and perfection of the product. Good speech, correct speech, 
fluent speech not only quickens the recitation, but it enhances the 
fitness of the pupil for the business of intercourse with his kind. 
As speech is the universal and indispensable tool of the classroom, 
so is it likewise the touchstone to success in life. It therefore 
becomes the sacred duty of the teacher to equip his pupils 
with the best and readiest speech of which each individual is 
capable. A department teacher who will not accept this duty is 
surely a misfit and should work in baser material than children’s 
minds. 

Most teachers will of course concede the importance of English 
to their work. The utilitarian argument of the last paragraph 
need be used only with the baser sort. But it still remains to show 
how the recitation may be used to cultivate habits of good speech. 
Teachers may assent to all the points we can make about the value 
of good speaking and writing and may yet fail to see how they can 
assist us in securing these desirable ends. 


3. WAYS AND MEANS OF CO-OPERATION 


In discussing ways and means of co-operation we must of course 
distinguish between oral and written recitations. I hold that the 
oral recitation is vastly more important in that it offers greater 
opportunity. In the first place, oral speech is the natural means 
of communication in all the intercourse of home, school, play- 
field, business, and social circle. Writing is largely conventional. 
Speech is, furthermore, instantaneous. By it teacher and pupil, 
or pupil and pupil, stand soul to soul. Any inadequacy of oral 
speech becomes apparent at once; accuracy, elegance, eloquence 
have immediate effect. Here, then, is the great opportunity for 
the teacher. By constant watchfulness he can keep the recitation 
tool sharp and can force home upon the child the extreme desir- 
ability of a mastery of English. 
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In the oral recitation four things can be taught to advantage: 
(1) accurate use of words; (2) absolute co-ordination between 
answer and question; (3) fluency and completeness of statement; 
(4) logical arrangement of thought. 

It will aid our discussion to reproduce here some typical reci- 
tations of high-school classes. A stenographic report was made of 
recitations in ancient history, American history, plane geometry, 
physics, and third-year English. The pupils did not know that 
their words were being recorded, nor did the teachers know that 
their own work was about to be placed under the microscope. 
What I am about to present is therefore an approximately faithful 
record of what occurs hourly in every high-school class, and I 
believe it is almost wholly free from any studied effects. I want to 
call your attention in advance to the fact that there are few gross 
grammatical errors in the record. The language of these high- 
school pupils is fairly correct. I think it will appear that it is not 
forceful, not clear, not fluent, not logical, therefore not effective. 
It will be necessary to observe the language used by the teacher. 
Not infrequently it lacks precision and sometimes correctness. 

A recitation in ancient history on “‘ Greek Colonization’’ ran thus: 

T. Will you explain how political unrest contributed to the colonization 
of the Greeks ? 

P. They were generally very cruel to the people they conquered and the 
people would be dissatisfied with the government and would go to some place 
where they could make their own laws and form colonies. [Note the failure 
to seize upon “political unrest’’ as the key.] 

Another cause ? 

Some people didn’t like the aristocratic form of government. 

Yes. For what other reason did they leave Greece ? 

Greece was a very small country and had a large population. 

Can you explain that a little ? 

The country wasn’t large enough for all the people and they had to 
go to some other. Greece was very mountainous and there wasn’t—the people 
wouldn’t have enough land. They couldn’t all till the soil; the soil wasn’t 
fertile and the population was so large they had to find some other place. 

P. No. 2. The people came from the north and they pushed the others 
out. 

P. No. 3. The people generally lived in cities and it was very rare that 
they left, and when the city was overcrowded, they would go in groups and 
found another city. 
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T. Yes, that was true. Why was it they collected in towns? 

P. Because at home they were in towns that were separated and were not 
united. [Note the vagueness of “‘at home”; the lack of precision.] 

T. I don’t understand what you mean. 

P. Well, like Athens and Sparta. They formed different cities with 
different governments, and it was the same race of people in the cities but it 
was different ancestry. 

T. But that doesn’t quite explain why the people lived in cities. Why 
do you think they did ? 

P. Because they could have a government of their own. [Note the 
irrelevance of the reply.] 


Throughout this recitation there is a lack of co-ordination 
between question and answer, a failure to use words accurately, 
incompleteness of statement, and in some cases incoherence of 
ideas. Observe the teacher’s questions: ‘‘Another cause”’; “Can 
you explain that a little”; “I don’t understand what you mean”’; 
“But that doesn’t explain why the people lived in cities.” Is it 
not clear that this recitation was laboring with very imperfect 
tools of language? The pupil had not understood the language 
of the book, failed to grasp the full meaning of the questions, and 
failed to match his answers to the questions. And note especially 
the lack of fluency and completeness of statement. 

This recitation is from a first-year class in ancient history. 
The subject is difficult, doubly so because of the foreign names. 
The children have not yet learned sufficient Latin to penetrate the 
language of the textbook easily. Then, too, the children of the first 
year are necessarily immature. But that you may not too easily 
excuse these shortcomings, I give below a recitation from fourth- 
year American history. Notice the many questions from the 
teacher. How often the speech of the pupils halts until a new 
question starts the current anew! Even here among high-school 
Seniors there is failure to comprehend the question; failure to know 
words accurately. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—EARLY VIRGINIA 


T. How do you account for the terrible suffering in early Virginia ? 

P. I believe that there had been no one else there before and they met 
with the hostility of the Indians. They had no means by which they could 
make their living. They didn’t know of any, but they finally got on very well. 
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T. What other reason besides the hostility ? 

P. I think the reason was because the people didn’t want to work. 

T. What other reason ? 

P. The place where they settled. They picked out the low land instead 
of the high land. 

T. Do you know whether there is any settlement on the site of Jamestown 
at the present time ? 

P. I don’t know. 

T. (To another pupil) Do you know about it ? 

P. Nothing but an old broken tower. 

T. What were their reasons for coming to America ? 

P. I think they came over without the right intention. They came over 
to get rich instead of settling down and making a living, and when they found 
they couldn’t get rich they had to settle. 

T. Were there any other reasons for the suffering ? 

P. They were bound by very strict laws. For instance, the common 
storehouse. The people that came over to Massachusetts weren’t bound by 
such laws. 

T. Any other reason ? 

P. The people who came weren’t the thrifty people of England; that is, 
most of them. They were for the greater part made up of the criminals that 
had their choice between hanging and coming to Virginia, some gentlemen, 
and the few thrifty ones who did come lost their energy and ambition when 
they got here, there were so many thriftless ones. No one seemed to want to 
work. 

T. Anything else? 

P. It wasn’t the criminals who came over to early Virginia. I under- 
stood it was the cavaliers and fortune seekers. 

T. Tell us the account of the beginning of the colony as given by Mr. 
Eggleston. 

P. They came in 1607 in two small boats and they were mostly gentle- 
men and a few laborers. They went by a very long route and went down 
around the Canary Islands and that took them a long while to get to America. 
When they arrived it was past seed time, so they didn’t get anything planted 
and their supplies gave out and the famine started. 

T. What does he tell about the Indians at the beginning ? 

P. The first Indians that they saw were very cruel and after that it was 
necessary for one man to watch all night, but there was one chief who was 
very kind to them. 

T. Tell us what Mr. Eggleston says in regard to John Smith’s place in 
early Virginia. 

P. John Smith came over with a company and he was elected governor, 
and he was very friendly with the Indians and he was—his life was saved by 
Pocahontas, the daughter of an Indian chief. He saved the colony from 
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starvation. Afterwards some people there didn’t like him and they had him 
sent back to England. 

T. What other service did he render more important to later people than 
to those who lived there in his own time? 

P. Why, he went up and down the James River and drew charts of the 
shores and later he went up along the coast and visited settlements or visited 
places where later settlements were made. 

T. Will you discuss the veracity of John Smith as discussed by Mr. 
Eggleston ? 

P. Inhis early life it tells of where he had done very many deeds of great 
chivalry. It tells how he cut off a pirate’s head every day for the amusement 
of the ladies, and how he got a castle full of treasure. He done very many 
chivalry deeds and he thought that England wasn’t wide enough for him so he 
came over to America and landed in Virginia. 

T. What about his veracity? That is what I asked you about. 

P. I don’t know. 

T. (To another pupil) When we talk about the veracity of a person, what 
do we mean? 

P. The truthfulness of a person. 

T. (To first pupil) Can you discuss Mr. Smith’s veracity ? 

P. Why he did a great deal for his colony. 

T. I don’t believe you get the meaning of that word yet. Mr. — 

P. He had a vivid imagination and every time he did anything we find 
that he made the story a great deal larger than it was. 


The same difficulty arises in other recitations. I give below 

an example from a physics recitation. 
PHYSICS 

T. Note carefully what happens as the water rises. What change is 
taking place in the tube? 

P. It goes faster than the mercury. 

T. Well, yes. 

P. It drives the air out. 

T. Itcertainly does. Note how the difference in the height of the column 
shows the intensity of the pressure. But it shows more than that. What do 
we call a U-shaped tube with mercury in it, open at one end ? 

P. Pressure gauge or monometer. 

T. How is the pressure shown by means of the monometer or pressure 
gauge ? 

P. The difference in the height of the column of mercury. 

T. Thatiscorrect. There is greater difference now than when we started. 
What does it show ? 

P. The pressure is greater now than it was before. 
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T. Anyoneelse? The pressure is greater now than it was before. Why? 
Why is the pressure greater now than it was when the water was low in the 
tube ? 

P,. There is more water in there. 

P. No.2. It weighs more. 

T. The height is greater. It doesn’t make any difference about how 
much water there is. The height is greater, you say. How else do we measure 
water along that same line? We speak of the height of the river, but we also 
speak of the 

P. Depth. 

T. Now then, the water is deeper now than when there was very little 
in the tube. What does that show about the relation between depth and 
pressure ? 

P. The pressure varies directly with the depth. 

T. Is that correct ? 

P. Yes. 

T. That is the law that I tried to illustrate in setting up this apparatus. 
As we turn in the water it grows deeper and deeper and the pressure becomes 
greater and greater. Any question about it? You notice the water becomes 
less and less deep, does it not, and the pressure becomes less and less. What 
does this apparatus show? (Teacher turns to another table.) 

P. When you press down on that, the pressure on the inside of the glass 
is equal in all directions. 

T. Thatisright. The pressure is therefore equal in all directions without 
any change in intensity. 

T. I have here a small pail and a cylinder which just fits inside of the 
pail. It is balanced by the weights on the other side of the scale pan. I will 
take out the cylinder and hang it on the bottom of the pail and then submerge 
the cylinder in water. Why do the two not balance now ? 

P. Because the cylinder when submerged in water loses weight. 

T. What causes this? 

P. It is caused by buoyancy. 

T. It certainly loses weight, doesn’t it? And that loss of weight is 
called buoyancy. What is the cause of this loss of weight ? 

P. Because the pressure on the cylinder isn’t equal in all directions. 

T. It isn’t equal. Where is it greater? 

P. At the bottom. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the water is deepest. The pressure varies directly according 
to the depth. 

T. That is correct. How much weight has that cylinder lost ? 

P. The same amount as the amount of liquid it displaces. 

T. How much does it displace ? 
P. Its own volume. 
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T. Certainly. Why does the cylinder displace its own volume ? 
P. Two bodies cannot occupy the same space at once. 


In this recitation in physics, there was an especially fine oppor- 
tunity to cultivate good speech. There was an experiment; the 
pupil made the observations, that is got ideas, and was then asked 
to express these ideas. The process should have been: observation, 
perception and apperception, organization of thought, and, finally, 
expression. As a matter of record, the teacher asked 22 questions; 
the answers thus provoked were expressed in sentences g times; 
in clauses 3 times; in phrases or single words 6 times. The teach- 
er’s questions cover 400 words; the pupil’s answers 133 words. 
From the point of view of language, as well as physics, these obser- 
vations should have been expressed in language by the pupils 
without more than one or two questions from the teacher; the 
recitation should have been fluent and completed in about 400 
words. In reality, the teacher here recited for the pupils and 
thereby throttled whatever language stimuli the experiment had 
produced. The same criticism applies to the recitation in geom- 
etry, although there the pupil’s answers were more specific and to 
the point. 

I want to give one more example merely to show that English 
classes are not always above reproach. Here is a third-year reci- 
tation on Julius Caesar. 


T. When Brutus in reply to Antony says, 


“Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As by our hands and this our present act,” 


what does he mean? 
P. That they were grieved in killing Caesar. 
T. No, he doesn’t. What does he concede in that first clause I have just 


P. That he can only see the hands and not the thoughts. 
T. The meaning is? 
P. That they meant right. 
T. Yes. Their thoughts and intentions are right. 
“This bleeding busines they have done,” 
he goes on to say. 
“Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful.” 
What does he mean by that ? 
P. Sorry they killed Caesar. 
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P. No.2. They did it for the good of their country. 
T. In closing his remarks, he says, 
“To you our swords have leaden points,” 

meaning what ? 

P. Why, to you they will never point the ends of their swords. 

T. Then he says, 

“Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 
of brothers’ temper receive you in.” 

What is the meaning of ‘‘Our arms in strength of malice do receive you in” ? 

P. It means welcome. 

T. Yes, but in strength of malice. What does malice mean? 

P. Hatred. 

T. Yes, evil will. And the arms were receiving them in strength of 
malice. It means that their arms were engaged in committing a deed which 
showed hatred, but their hearts had brothers’ temper, meaning that their 
attitude is what ? 

P. Friendly. 

T. Yes. Cassius has a different kind of word to say to Antony. What 
is the difference between Brutus’ remarks to Antony and those of Cassius ? 

P. Why, Cassius said that Mark Antony would have as large an office 
in the country as any of them would have. He thought Antony would fall 
for that because he thought he wanted power. 

T. Look out for slang. Brutus goes on to say, “Be patient,” until what 
happens? “We will explain” after what ? 

P. After they have satisfied the people. 

T. Yes. Why? Why wouldn’t they satisfy Antony first ? 

P. Why, because he was a particular friend of Caesar’s. 

T. That would seem to make it necessary to explain to Antony before 
they did to the common people. 

P. Because possibly they thought that the people were more important 
than just one man. 

T. Anything else to add? 

P. Perhaps because they thought that the people wouldn’t wait. 

T. Thatisit. Then in the speech of Antony, he first does what ? 

P. Why, he says he doesn’t doubt that their intentions are good, and he 
gives each man his hand. 

T. Why does he carefully show his respect for each one of these men 
and close by saying, 

“Good Trebonius, though last, not least in love” ? 

P. He says he shakes with him last, but not because he likes the other 
ones better than him. 

T. Why does he seem so friendly in his attitude ? 

P. Why, he wants to gain their good will and make the people think he 
doesn’t feel bad. 
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T. No. He wants them to know that he feels bad, but that he is friendly. 
He is trying hard not to let them know that he is deceiving them. In his 
remarks immediately after the handshaking, he expresses the difficult predica- 
ment he isin. What is this predicament ? 

P. Why, he loved Caesar, but he didn’t want to talk too much about it. 

T. There are two bad ways lying before him. One is that he is unfriendly 
to Caesar if he is friendly to them. What is the other way ? 

P. To not defend him and go in with them. 

T. But he doesn’t state that. He says, “My credit stands on such 
slippery ground, that there are two ways by which you can understand what 
I am doing.” 

P. He will be either a coward or a flatterer. 


Can we imagine a recitation on this subject before the master 
himself, the founder of the Socratic Method? After reading this 
fine passage I can hear Socrates say: 

Socrates: And now my good Timaeus, hath Brutus kept pure his heart 
while his hand wrought the bloody deed ?” 

Timaeus: He hath indeed. Brutus is pitiful. His heart bleeds for the 
general wrong of Rome. His pity for the oppressed and down-trodden outruns 
his pity for Caesar. His arms were strong in malice toward the selfish oppres- 
sor, but his heart is full of brothers’ temper, full of all kind love, good thoughts, 
and reverence toward Antony. 

Socrates: And Cassius ? 

Timaeus: Nay. Ignoble he. No pity, no friendship deep and true in 
Cassius. He thinks of spoils and dignities and their division. Herein doth 
lie the contrast. Brutus the heroic avenger of general wrong; Cassius the 
selfish seeker of spoils. 

The Socratic Method is easily abused. When it fails to draw 
out the pupil, fails to induce speech, it is barren and often inju- 
rious. Skilful questioning is an art. If properly done, it will 
open the sluice-way of speech, where it may flow forth in unre- 
strained volume. From the recitations given above, it must be 
clear to us all that the teacher may be a hindrance to fluency and 
may mar the coherence of thought. He often accepts inaccuracies 
and often permits the pupil to use staccato English when he could 
secure far better results by insisting upon complete statements, 
couched in well-chosen words. 

The oral recitation, then, is the place for crisp dialogue. Poor 
work by the pupil is quite as much due to careless use of language, 
as lack of knowledge on the subject-matter. Clear ideas and clear 
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language go hand in hand. No teacher can secure satisfactory 
results in any subject without careful insistence upon the language 
employed. 

Written recitations offer an easier means of co-operation with 
the English department, but I believe far less effective. It is a 
simple matter, for example, to have the English teacher use a 
written lesson in any of the subjects of the high-school course in 
place of an assigned theme. Many science recitations, especially 
in biology, physical geography, and physics, will serve as exercises 
in description. History offers many examples of characterization 
and narration. Mechanics will serve for practice in exposition. 
Geometry is the standard example of deductive reasoning. His- 
tory, again, affords drill in various forms of argument. Close 
co-operation will therefore make it possible to use papers from the 
various departments as specific assignments in composition. But 
still better will it be to have the English teacher review the papers 
in other subjects and grade them for English, no matter what form 
of discourse they may illustrate. Such co-operation will have 
a tendency to improve the mechanics of language—punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling, syllabication, paragraphing, diction. But 
it will be far more effective to have each department teacher do this 
work. The English teacher is likely to be a deus ex machina whose 
periodic appearance will be tolerated and forgotten. But if the 
departmental teacher declines to accept a statement as correct, 
whenever it is clothed in incorrect English, it focuses attention 
upon the value of the English language as a means of communi- 
cation, and will soon lead to a conscious effort to use words pre- 
cisely; to use sentences that are complete, paragraphs that are 
coherent; and to give answers that have essential connection with 
the questions propounded by the teacher. 

Permit me to summarize the matters of co-operation in order 
that the discussion may become decisive. 

1. The department teacher’s interest must be secured by show- 
ing him that correct, forceful English will promote the progress 
of the pupils in his department. 

2. Department teachers must have some knowledge of the 
technique of English teaching. 
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3. The oral recitation should be made a sharp and spirited 
practice in dialectic, giving the pupil keen appreciation of the power 
of retort, word values, speech effectiveness in general. 

4. The department teacher should be trained to look for fluent, 
organized speech by the pupil. He should never himself get in 
the way of the pupil’s speech by garrulous remarks of his own; nor 
should he form the bad habit of resting the speed of the recitation 
upon a multiplicity of his own questions. 

5. The department teacher should of course accept only cor- 
rect speech, complete sentences, coherent statements. 

6. Written papers should be submitted at regular intervals to 
the English teachers for criticism from the English teachers’ stand- 
point. 

7. But the department teacher should himself demand good 
English in written work, just as he does in oral work. 

8. The English teacher should use various departments for 
specific composition assignments, suiting the composition form to 
the department subject. 

g. And, finally, the teachers of all departments should be as- 
sembled at intervals for the distinctive purpose of laying before 
them the supreme value of English. Such emphasis upon English is 
not only justified, it is indispensable. For English is the common 
medium of communication and facility of communication speeds 
up the education process. 
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ELLEN FITZ GERALD 
Chicago Normal College 


Literature in the elementary school has reached the plethoric 
stage. It has come full circle, from the barren reader (which was 
not always barren) to the present universal library of the best 
literature. Those of us who have been most eager in this develop- 
ment may now justly call for recension, and, what is best of all, com- 
mon sense. The place of Shakespeare in this swelling program must 
give one pause. For several years I have watched the teaching of 
a few plays in the grammar grades, and have seen that what should 
be a delight is tedium itself. As I write this there comes to mind 
class after class in the Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, The Tem- 
pest, and Henry V. I see children struggling with a text heavy 
with involved figure, classical allusions, and all kinds of gratuitous 
rhetorical ingenuities. These they try to resolve by explanations 
which darken the meaning and sap the beauty of the original. 

Not long since I heard a class read the garden scene in Julius 


Caesar. The passage 
and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day 


was being ground in the exegesis mill. Ruskin has written para- 
graphs of vigorous abuse of adults who do not see this picture. 
There is nothing cryptic in this, one of the many clock calls of 
Shakespeare. They are with him, as with Homer, a poetical con- 
vention. To see this particular dawn depends on what “fret” 
means to the reader. These children made an erroneous, but not 
an irrational, explanation of the word. They interpreted it as 
“worry,” a meaning it has later in the play. As for the rest of 
this ideally animated scene, its fine ensemble, its deep import in 
the action, both external and moral, it was beyond the class. This 
is no criticism of the class. Immaturity is not a fault; it isa 
sacred appeal to rational teaching. 
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Later this same class, when arrived at the quarrel scene, was in 
almost inextricable difficulty. Dribbling comment on “itching 
palm,” “as huge as high Olympus,” to say nothing of the very 
opening of the scene, which is a whole incident reflecting on the 
honor of Cassius—and the heated spirit of the quarrel was lost 
in endless annotations. As for its meaning as a preparation for the 
overthrow of the conspirators, it was obscured and deadened. Yet 
this scene has fewer difficulties than many in the play. These 
young people were beyond their depth, were submerged in words. 
A play of large issues expressed in austere poetry should have been 
put by for a riper mind than these children could bring to it. 
Another member of this department, who was supervising this play 
in another section, was of this opinion, saying that there is a politi- 
cal situation in Julius Caesar which is beyond a seventh-grade class. 

It is not this play alone, but the whole method of presenting the 
few plays in the curriculum, and the time spent upon each play, 
which need serious attention. Weeks and even months are allotted 
to asingle play. Literature is a long art and a rich one; boys and 
girls are restless and curious; they should not be too early put at 
the fatigue of an art. The university is ahead; it will take care 
of that. Impressionable youth should have the joy of their reading. 
And in these sophisticated days I see very little joy in a reading 
class. Mother Goose is analyzed; the unveracious but glorious 
Ulysses is made to account for his motives; as for Shakespeare, he 
has become a catechism. 

Knowing that teachers must feel the burden of this toilsome 
march through the plays, I set about inquiring of a few, who 
day by day edit a text clear out of its poetry, as to their opinion 
of the process. Some would be glad to give up the plays. They 
were sure that the children, while reading the plays, took on an 
artificial and insincere attitude. Others were certain that children 
liked the plays, especially the fine language, and that this language 
gave them a literary standard, a life possession in fine English. Not 
satisfied with this, I have often discussed the subject with students 
in the college. These young women have not been so long from 
the grammar school but that a recollection of their reading there is 
trustworthy. The answers were not as various as one might sup- 
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pose. Some affirmed that their interest in the plays went no 
farther than a pleasure in reading the dialogue; others were sure 
that they got the story. A few confessed in all seriousness that 
they were in a state of bewilderment as to what the plays were 
about. One student said that her eighth-grade teacher had asked 
the class which play they would prefer, Hamlet or Macbeth. She 
voted for Macbeth because she liked the sound of the word, but the 
whole play, at the close of many weeks of study, was a mystery to 
her. And why should it not be a mystery? A crime play and 
crime played with, as it were, are surely far from a girl’s interest. 
Yet even a play, the very antipodes of Macbeth, The Tempest, 
was equally confusing to another student, who admitted that all 
she could bring to mind from it was “that queer beast that was in 
it.” I had even to give her his name so that she could intelligently 
express her lack of knowledge as to the kind of beast he is. 

The question here is not of excluding a few plays from the 
grammar school; it is one of making them a joy, a real adventure 
into romance. Much of the instruction in the plays is too much for 
their ethics and not for their pageantry and poetry. The discovery 
of Shakespeare as a moral system has done untold harm to him as 
a poet. It is a phase of the plays which at present obsesses the 
high-school teaching of Shakespeare. The lightest word of every 
character is made to serve a deep moral purpose. The result I 
fear is some queer moral notions. Macbeth is a coward, or Mac- 
beth is weak. This last word is used so much that no inference is 
possible except that murder is strength. Hamlet’s hesitancy is 
blameworthy; he should be an avenger and then he would be— 
not Hamlet surely. 

One might attack this whole method of Shakespeare-reading as 
pedantic and lifeless. A play is a play, and not a sermon. The 
best in Shakespeare’s plays is the poetry. I have never met a 
high-school graduate, nor many college graduates, who even sus- 
pected this. That the grammar school has fallen heir to the 
pseudo-moralistic manner of reading Shakespeare is a pity. If 
teachers would but know that in art men create for a given purpose, 
and that Shakespeare’s characters speak and act according to their 
part in the play; that they are a sophisticated group who easily 
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persuade themselves to do what they have made up their minds 
to do; that the least said about their motives to boys and girls the 
better! They, at least, have a direct sense of right and wrong, and 
it is not for us to set them subtly weighing and balancing, lest in 
the end they obscure moral issues. 

So much does all this difficulty of teaching Shakespeare in the 
grades impress me that it is surprising that there is no discussion 
of the subject. Teachers in England are not indifferent to it. 
They are to discuss the topic at the coming conference at Strat- 
ford. No less a schoolmaster than Arthur Christopher Benson 
has expressed himself in a recent magazine article as being puzzled 
how to approach Shakespeare with sixth-form boys. (This grade, 
I am informed, corresponds to our advanced high-school classes.) 
He suggests that notes on the play be learned, also some criticism, 
with the hint that the play itself be kept in the background. What 
would Mr. Benson say to our declaiming, and explaining, and 
mystifying? Farther on in the same journal a more rational 
method is suggested.t Shakespeare is not difficult to teach. He 
tells a good story, one easily followed. Nothing is said of motives, 
of characterization; the story itself is sufficient. 

I know by experience that a simple approach to Shakespeare 
is possible. A few of the plays may be made for grammar-school 
children an adventure into realms of gold. Several of the comedies 
are ideal romances. ‘The fairy tale lurks in them; the issue between 
good and bad is palpable; the setting, whether woodland, far-off 
island, or castle; the characters, princes, lords, ladies—the whole 
machinery is naive, captivating. Added to all this is poetry rich 
in image; and so keenly expressive as to be colloquial. All that is 
wanting is to give these precious things to children in a right way; 
to keep some play spirit in play teaching; to let the spirit of the 
play lead naturally to its poetry. 

If the romantic idea is kept uppermost, play and method may 
be discussed as one. The Merchant of Venice is capital romance. 
Children of eleven or twelve years can get it easily, though in general 
the seventh and eighth grades are its proper place. I shall never 
forget the response‘of_one sixth grade to the play as I threw it into 


t Amy Kimpster, ‘Shakespeare in School,” Journal of English Studies, 1912. 
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story form—the boys eager for Shylock and his bargain, the girls 
for Portia’s marriage allotment. This was the simplest method, 
in default of Lamb. With another class of the same grade I used 
a text, letting the class weave the several stories into one. This 
is exhilarating, for it demands memory and a feeling for coherence. 
The aggregate plot is simpler than it seems; the characters build 
their respective parts in it. This is the fascination of play-reading 
for beginners; they must do for themselves all that in ordinary 
story-reading the author does for them, and they must do this by 
learning the use of dialogue. Language here is speech—individuals 
speaking—and speech in drama is character, setting, costume; 
it is culture and caste. In pairs or groups the play people, by 
speech, build the action. The action building is stimulating; and 
must be done with reasonable quickness or it loses interest. The 
speaking groups progress toward goals consistently hinted at, 
though they cannot reach them without interruption; a glance 
backward as well as forward keeps each unit steadily knitting. 
This compositeness of structure is roomy, varied, loose. Once 
any one of these stories—say Portia’s marriage—is complete, it 
may be seen entire, as the father’s will, the three suitors, on to the 
merry quarrel about the ring. 

The speaking groups not only build the plot, they reveal them- 
selves. This is the essence of character and it needs no elaborate 
sophisticating. All talk of motive or aim is bewildering. Antonio 
defines himself at once; his friends explain him to himself; cir- 
cumstances soon make his sadness a reality, and so through the 
play he moves, varying little from his first appearance. So Grati- 
ano in contrast plays the fool, and he does it consistently. As the 
several parts in the story begin, one by one the play makers are 
conclusively marked for us. As they speak to one another, as they 
speak of one another, or as they speak to themselves, so do they 
add to their stature as men and women. They impress themselves 
upon their friends or enemies, and these impressions are their 
accepted character. Antonio is much beloved; Shylock is much 
hated; Portia is much admired; they march through the play 
thus distinguished. Their looks, their speech, their conduct, their 
reputation, in a word their life, is acted o’er. They need very little 
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comment; they are not profound nor subtle people; they are human 
and believable and always romantic. Try to make them models 
of moral purpose, and they are all but absurd. There is little in 
the play that is ethically sound. The young men are adventurers 
of a shallow kind, a group of parasites, the entire lot hangers-on 
of Antonio. Several of them marry where there is money. These 
marriages solve a good deal for both men and women! they suit 
the romance. Portia’s marriage gives her the opportunity to play 
a mock-heroic game skilfully; it gives her the great dramatic 
moment in the play. As for Shylock—he speaks for himself. 
Children have an uncorrupted sense of fairness, and they know 
almost nothing of race conflict. The little girl who said she did 
not like Shylock, but felt sorry for him, had a truer conception of 
the issue involved in the play than the poet himself, who probably 
liked Shylock but did not feel sorry for him. 

Style, or the type of speech used in the play, is its charm and 
its difficulty. It is the style of the plays which has made their 
teaching in the elementary school almost futile. This should not 
be. It would be insincere to say that Shakespeare is easy reading. 
At times he is very easy. It is knowing how to meet his diffi- 
culties which will make a few of the plays a fruitful introduction 
to literature. This after all is the large purpose ahead. Literature 
isnotasimple art. It is perhaps the most intellectually difficult of 
all arts. Its difficulty must be met, and met simply and rationally. 
If speech in the plays is heavy and unintelligible there is good 
reason for it. Shakespeare’s speech is affected by his time, which 
was a pedantic, bookish time. But he is in the main superior to this, 
and when seriously putting serious people before us, he is simple and 
direct. The play in hand illustrates this. It has, in the main, 
two modes of expression, the direct and the elaborate. The pom- 
pous speeches of the suitors reverberate with hollowness. This is 
what they should do; the style is artificial in the mouths of those 
who merely fill situations. Shylock speaks with simplicity, with 
the energy of anger. His speeches are a rich beginning in litera- 
ture—that is, writing which has distinction without difficulty. Im- 
personation helps somewhat in enforcing the individuality of the 
dialogue. Committing choice portions of it to memory is a good 
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literary habit. It is good literary habits which we are working 
for. Bernard Shaw’s sneer at Shakespeare as a writer dear to 
well-bred children is really a tribute to him. Shakespeare is litera- 
ture; he is the sum of it; that is why there is a share in him for 
children whom he will help to become well bred. 

As You Like It is doubly romantic. A few men are so wicked; 
a few so good; the trials of the good people in the play only give zest 
to the happy ending. Woodland life is beautifully pictured. Chil- 
dren know Robin Hood and Sherwood; this is forest life from 
another angle, a life perfect in romantic motive. I began this 
play with a seventh-grade class, using the story from Lamb, 
supplementing it with the text. The pupils preferred the text, 
and this was the test of their feeling: the difference between 
narrative and drama; of seeing what play economy is. This one 
follows the method of the comedies: loose groups shifting about 
in a common background, but moving toward a clearly anticipated 
end. Like the Merchant of Venice the method of teaching it is to 
keep its many threads steadily weaving into a varied unit. The 
style has few difficulties. The chief difficulty is the disguise. 
Sometimes I doubt if the boy-girls of Shakespeare—even Portia’s 
histrionic feat—are seen in their double meaning. There is but 
one speech for two personalities. In other words the equivoke is 
not easy. Children do not get much from the subtleties of the 
last part of the Odyssey where Odysseus, no longer the hero of his 
own tales, acts mentally as a king and outwardly as a beggar. I 
do know that a little prompting as to the disguise of mind as well as 
of body is always helpful. Just how much capacity boys and girls 
have for humor, especially ironic humor, is a question. That they 
respond to farce anyone may see who has tried narrating The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew or The Comedy of Errors. I once saw the me- 
chanics’ part in A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream played as three 
consecutive scenes by grammar-school boys, and played as a real 
“droll.” But even if the finer irony of the boy-girls escapes young 
readers, the spirited situation in which they appear does not. And 
after all this is worth the trial. 

As for the fairy plays of Shakespeare, there can be no debate 
as to their propriety. It is waste to spend much time on Peter Pan 
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when we can have Puck, and even Ariel, to say nothing of Titania, 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb, and Mustard Seed. Fairies who sleep in 
acorn cups, or speckle cowslips, dive after pearls, and pluck beams 
from the moon are more poetical than those who find princes for 
maidens, and do for mortals other commonplace services. In 
these plays it is the fairy portions which are most to be empha- 
sized; they give the choicest poetry and it is the poetry which is 
important. No one can come too early to: 
I know a bank where the wild thyme grows. 
or, 
Where the bee sucks 
There suck I. 

To see how a song arises out of a situation gives a new value to the 
song. Shakespeare writes incomparable songs, but I have noticed 
that students reading the Golden Treasury do not get from such 
gems as: ‘‘O mistress mine, where are you roaming ?”’ or, “It was 
a lover and his lass,” their full lyric beauty. By missing the occa- 
sion of the song, they nearly miss the song. Even the doggerel of 
Bottom and his company has more than a comic value; it may lead 
to a test of Mother Goose as verse. 

The tragedies below the high school are, I think, a waste of time. 
I know that seventh- and eighth-grade girls can declaim the sleep- 
walking scene and any scene in which they are drilled, but is the 
declamation worth the time? Tragic poetry demands so much of 
both imagination and emotion that without these its recital can 
be little else but words, words. I would except Julius Caesar, 
but this not below eighth grade. Boys particularly like this play. 
They can have no better introduction to both history and biography. 
Plutarch cannot be read at a better time, and this play is but a 
dramatization of several of the lives. It does not matter whether 
the play is read before the biographies or after; or better still 
collaterally. The same point is enforced here as in the reading of 
Lamb’s Tales, that narrative and drama are different methods of 
presenting a story. Henry V has some fine scenes for schoolroom 
use. But in general the tragedies involve too much beyond the 
range of very early youth. They can well wait for the high school. 
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It is the poetry after all for which I plead, the element in 
Shakespeare too much neglected. To go back to the picture from 
Julius Caesar first quoted. How easy when an image like this 
strays into a play, to contrast it with others of the same type. 
“Grey” is expressed in another play as ‘‘russet”’; “fret” is varied 
again into “lace.”’ These dawn pictures are plentiful, and are fine 
examples of poetic phrasing, too good to be passed over, if poetry 
is regarded as a mode of seeing, and not as mere decoration. Pic- 
ture placed beside picture are emphasis and comparison, and these 
are the beginning of criticism. Cumulative units to enforce 
beauty are rich in Shakespeare. They are available only to the one 
who knows the plays thoroughly. They should be used as a begin- 
ning in the wizard ways of style. Mark Antony sways a mob by 
one kind of oratory; Brutus by another; Othello’s plea to the 
Senate may be repeated as a still different kind of speech power. 
Boys and girls like eloquence; they should have the right kind; 
they like poetry when they see that it is responsible for vivid 
images and intelligible thought; they like Shakespeare when his fine 
romantic spirit is not choked out by argument and dissertation. 
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E. E. CHILES 
Manual Training School, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oral composition has many recognized values. It conduces to 
clear thinking and fluency of speech. It necessitates an increase 
in the vocabulary, and gives the student confidence in his ability 
to make his thoughts known. Just how and why it does these 
things, for in truth it does them, it is not now our purpose to say. 

In our judgment, the pressing problem with the great majority 
of teachers who have not as yet found their bearings in the subject 
is to correlate it with the rest of the composition work in such a 
way as will contribute to the synthesis of all the work in composi- 
tion, and not result in the mere addition of another item to the busy 
schedule of work. It is neither necessary nor desirable to introduce 
it as a separate method of expression. In fact, it is quite undesir- 
able to do so; for oral work falls naturally into a place in the plan 
for teaching written composition. Moreover, when it is properly 
incorporated in the plan of instruction, it produces results sur- 
prising and gratifying in the extreme. 

Under the method used in this school, oral composition enables 
us to obtain the values named in the opening paragraph of this 
article. In addition to these, it assures us of three important 
things: (1) practical certainty on the part of the student of knowl- 
edge of rhetorical principles, as well as of ability to express his 
thoughts acceptably, orally and in writing, through the use of 
these principles; (2) lessening the work of theme reading for the 
teacher, and futile theme writing for the student; (3) 56 per cent 
to 100 per cent elimination of grammatical blunders in one year’s 
instruction, with the majority of the percentages ranging above 
80 per cent. Surely, if oral composition can be used so as to lessen 
the labor incident to composition in general, make ability to write 
more certain, and, at the same time, guarantee improvement of the 
bad grammar so prevalent, it is decidedly worth while. 
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There follows a brief explanation of the method of procedure 
through which such results are obtained. First let us take up 
the matter of using oral composition as a basis for written work. 
We must make four assumptions: (1) the logical plan for teaching 
will be the same as that which is already in use for written com- 
position; (2) in the plan, it is best, for well-known reasons, to begin 
with narration; (3) a notebook must be kept by each student; 
(4) although in any recitation not all students have opportunity 
to recite, the teacher will take up all outlines and assign new topics 
to all, so that all may have an equal amount of practice in planning. 

The following is illustrative of the kind of plan a teacher should 
have in mind for use in beginning the composition work. More 
or less may be added, according to the judgment of the teacher. 


NARRATION 
Plan— 


1. Get the students to talking freely while standing, before making any 
attempt at correction or formal instruction. 

2. Teach the students how to introduce a story properly by giving the time, 
place, and persons. 

3. Teach the students to close their stories with strong sentences. 

4. Teach the students the use of time order. 

5. Teach the students the use of connectives of narration. 


Suppose, then, a class comes in for its first assignment in narra- 
tion. Let the teacher speak to them as follows: ‘Tomorrow, I am 
going to ask each of you to tell me a brief, interesting story from 
his own experiences. You may select such things as your most 
interesting experience, something queer, odd, funny, etc., that 
happened on your way to school, or during your vacation, or at 
another place or time. Jot down neatly in ink, on theme paper, the 
four or five main points of your story, study them, and bring the 
paper to class for me. Make your stories short enough to be told 
in three or four minutes.”’ 

Point one in the plan.—At first it is an absolute necessity to 
get the class to talking freely and without thought of form. All 
suggestions of speech-making should be avoided, as they will at 
once embarrass the majority of students. As far as the students are 
concerned, the story-telling must be the chief object of the recita- 
tion. Remember also to make the assignments in the same way 
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book assignments are given; that is, as if everyone were expected 
to prepare and recite—as, indeed, everyone is. Form may be 
taught after the class has acquired impetus and interest. 

Point two in the plan.—However, these come very quickly. 
Usually by the second or third assignment one can safely begin to 
stress form. One should be careful, however, not to stress it as 
form. Assuming that the class is ready for number two in the 
plan (point one from the student’s viewpoint), the teacher may 
speak as follows to a student who has told a story: ‘‘ Your story 
had many interesting things in it; and I believe the class, as a 
whole, enjoyed it. However, I could see by their faces that some 
of them had trouble in understanding just what happened. Now, 
they will understand your stories better and enjoy them more if 
you begin by giving the time, place, and persons taking part. 
For example, in the beginning of your story, you might have used 
such a sentence as this: ‘Yesterday afternoon, about four o’clock, 
John Small and I were walking south on Union Avenue, near 
Delmar Avenue.’ Then you would have had a clear foundation 
for your story, and all could have understood you better.” Then 
say to the whole class, “Now, let everyone put this rule down in 
his notebook, under the heading, Narration, Rule I: ‘When begin- 
ning a story, give the time, place, and persons taking part in it.’”’ 

Point three in the plan.—The class will very readily grasp the 
preceding point; hence, very often another may be given in the same 
period. Some student is sure to give the teacher opportunity to 
say, “‘That was a very interesting story; but, somehow, you could 
not tell just how to end it, could you? You will feel that your 
story is finished if you put a strong sentence at the end of it. You 
could well have used such a sentence as ‘We all returned home 
satisfied,’ or ‘We came home tired and hungry, and were very 
glad that mother had a good supper ready for us.’”’ (Always illus- 
trate your instruction in this manner.) Next dictate for the note- 
books, Narration, Rule II: “Always have a strong sentence at 
the close of a narration.’”’ (Here, as before, the notebook numbers 
do not correspond to the numbers in the plan. The student’s 
number one corresponds to number two in the plan, his number 
two, to number three in the plan, and so on.) 
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Give the class a period or two in which to acquire the habit 
of using a proper introduction and a strong close. One may clinch 
this instruction very quickly by instant recognition of the good 
use of the method given out. Having made sure that this instruc- 
tion is fixed, the teacher may go on to number four in the plan. 

Point four in the plan.—Some beginner is sure either to stumble 
in his story and be compelled to make such a remark as, “‘I forgot 
to say,”’ or to confuse himself and hearers by stating incidents out 
of order. Follow the same method used with the preceding point 
of instruction, advising the class that a story is better if one tells 
of the different happenings in the order in which they occurred. 
Now dictate Rule III for the notebooks: ‘In giving a narration, it is 
usually better to follow the time order of the happenings.” 

Point five in the plan.—When ready to teach the use of connect- 
ives, watch for a story with transitions poorly indicated. Such 
a story is shown by remarks like these: ‘I got on the Olive Street 
car at Union Avenue; but saw my companions were waiting for 
me at Grand Avenue, and got off.”” The teacher may say to the 
student, “‘When one is telling a story, he is likely to confuse his 
hearers if he does not state separate actions so that one can under- 
stand them as such. In your composition, you stated that you took 
the Olive Street car at Union Avenue and saw that your companions 
were waiting for you at Grand Avenue. This implies that you 
saw them from Union Avenue; but Union Avenue is over a mile 
from Grand Avenue. You can avoid such an error as that by 
using connective expressions. If you had said, ‘I took the Olive 
Street car for the meeting-place. When I arrived at Grand Avenue, 
I saw my companions waiting there and got off,’ it would have 
avoided the difficulty. Notice the words, ‘When I arrived’; they 
make your thought quite clear. Always use such connectives when 
you need them.” Here the teacher may dictate for the notebooks, 
Rule IV: “Learn to use at the proper places in stories such con- 
nectives as after that, next, when I arrived, after this, a little later, 
and so on.” 

One may proceed in this fashion and teach every item of form 
ordinarily given in the high school—or the university, for that 
matter—although the method here explained was worked out in 
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secondary-school composition. One may go on to description, 
giving it a good apperceptive basis by continuing with narration, 
introducing description as an aid. This will raise a feeling of need 
strong enough to carry the class through the drill on pure descrip- 
tion. When the time comes, one can proceed further to exposi- 
tion, and teach orally unity, coherence, and mass. The next 
step will take the class into argument and persuasion; and 
there also the teacher will find the principles illustrated above 
fully applicable. 

The foregoing is only a method of handling the oral work. It 
does not explain how to apply the results in writing. This is done 
as follows. 

Assignment is made and outlines are prepared as usual. The 
teacher takes up the plans as before. Then the class is asked to 
write what was intended to be given orally, exactly as it would 
have been spoken. ‘The students are encouraged to write “straight 
on,’’ regardless of mistakes, laying emphasis upon telling what they 
have to say in the stock of words and expressions already at com- 
mand. This contributes to acquiring a more conversational style, 
and avoids the stilted “writing vocabulary” which is so often the 
abortive result of imitative writing. 

As the students begin with short oral compositions and pro- 
ceed gradually to longer ones, they will not feel any special 
difficulty in being required to carry the material of the outlines in 
mind. In the two years in which this method has been in use 
student after student has spoken and written, without outlines at 
hand, themes that comprised from five to eight paragraphs, and 
occupied from three to eight sheets of theme paper, when written; 
and not once have I heard a complaint of special difficulty in 
memorizing the outlines. 

The proportions of oral work to written work are as follows: 

First year, oral, 3 periods, written, 1 period. 

Second year, oral, 3 periods, written, 2 periods. 

Third year, oral, 2 periods, written, 2 periods. 

Fourth year, oral, 2 periods, written, 2 periods. 

The teaching of the principles of the four forms of discourse is finished in 
the third year; but practice in composition is continued in these proportions. 
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Three points remain to be explained: (1) why there is practical 
certainty of understanding rhetorical principles, as well as of ability 
in expression; (2) how the work is lessened for both teacher and 
pupil; and (3) how to eliminate grammatical blunders. 

Greater certainty of instruction is due to the greater amount 
of practice possible, and to the fact that the class as a whole hears 
every effort at expression and every correction in the oral work. 
The students are told how to do a thing; and they immediately 
put the instruction into practice under the supervision of the 
teacher. This is far more effective than instruction to be carried 
out in work at home. Moreover, if the method is not at once 
grasped, the teacher can get the student right before he goes com- 
pletely wrong. 

Assume, on the other hand, that the teacher is using the con- 
ventional method. Assume that models are studied and outlined, 
and that topics are assigned for writing. Teacher and classes 
must wait until the next recitation for results. And when the 
resulting themes are brought to the teacher, he must take time to 
correct, and then to read them to the classes before the students can 
receive any benefit from that first day’s instruction. It usually 
takes from two to three days to test the effects of instruction made 
in such a manner. Thus, the teacher and class have taken for 
instruction on one point time which would have permitted from 
30 to 36 oral trials at the method under hand. Estimate the time 
necessary for class discussion of 36 written themes. Make an 
estimate of the degree of attention the class will give on the thirty- 
sixth reading. Then you will be able to make an accurate compari- 
son of the values of the two methods. The choice must inevitably 
go against the conventional method. 

How the labor is lessened will easily be seen from the foregoing; 
also from reference to the paragraph stating the proportions of 
oral to written work in the four years of composition. Assume that 
each oral assignment mentioned there stands in the place of a 
written lesson under the ordinary method, and it at once becomes 
clear that economy has been added to effectiveness. 

One of the most gratifying secondary results of the oral work 
is its effectiveness in eliminating grammatical errors. Correction 
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of errors goes hand in hand with all the work. In the notebooks, 
there should be reserved three or four pages, with the heading, 
‘Mistakes and Corrections.” In oral composition, the student 
uses his everyday speech, because he has no other at command. 
This is just what is desired, for it reveals his habitual blunders. 
After a student has given an oral composition, the teacher or class 
may in a co-operative spirit tell him of two or three of his errors, 
not more at one time. Immediately, he will jot them down under 
the heading just mentioned, with the correction written in beside 
each incorrect statement. 

To go this far is not enough. The class must be told how to 
get rid of the mistakes. The pupils are accordingly informed that 
the only way is through drill on the correct forms. When they 
learn that three or four minutes of daily repetition of the corrections 
will eliminate the incorrect statements, they usually give the matter 
a trial. The few that do not are usually whipped into line by the 
desire to emulate the example of the majority. 

One should have an occasional “testimony assignment” wherein 
each student tells of his mistakes and his progress. The desire 
to give a good report conduces to private drill in advance. And 
now, if the right spirit is maintained in giving the corrections, if 
the students criticized are made to think it a favor to have their 
mistakes pointed out, the teacher has only to steady the class; it 
has gained impetus to keep it going. 

Progress can be accurately gauged from year to year by com- 
paring one year’s list of mistakes with that of the year following. 
This test should be made not earlier than two months after the 
beginning of the year. Otherwise the list of the second year will 
not be of sufficient length to reveal the mistakes carried over. The 
decrease shown will be most pleasing. 

Teachers may undertake the use of this method with full con- 
fidence. If a mastery of the particular technique of correlating 
oral and written work does not come quickly, oral composition 
uncorrelated will be worth while; for oral composition prepares 
the student for that kind of discourse which he will in the affairs 
of life use most—oral communication with his fellows. But the 
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technique of the correlation presents no great difficulties, and is 
soon mastered. 

Note on use of outlines —The following is an example of an effect- 
ive sort of outline. It will be noticed that it follows the points 
of instruction. The more advanced outlines are, of course, more 
elaborate; but the general plan of arrangement will be the same. 
The time required for examination of the outlines from an average 
class varies from 10 to 20 minutes. If such outlines are used, most 
of the fundamental errors will be eliminated before the class comes 
to written composition. 


My Frrst FIisH 


In the summer of 1912, my father and I went fishing on Lake Forest. 
I. On the day before the one set for the trip, we prepared our tackle. 
(Details stated orally, here, as under following heads.) 
II. The next morning we started early and went by train. 
III. Arriving at the lake, we hired a boat and rowed out half a mile to the 
fishing grounds. 
IV. After waiting patiently for a half-hour, I felt a nibble. 
V. Landing the fish. 
VI. My father’s poor luck, and our return to shore. 
We took the train for home, well satisfied with our day’s outing. 








FROM THE PUPIL’S STANDPOINT 


LOUISE W. DANIELSON 
Killingly High School, Danielson, Conn. 

Much criticism is being made of the English courses that are 
based on the college requirements. This journal has contained 
most interesting articles in the past few months reporting various 
new departures in the subjects and methods of teaching, from study 
of the current magazines to the writing and acting of plays. I 
wish to uphold the study of old and tried classics as the best means 
of arousing both interest and literary feeling. 

The best way to answer the question seemed to be to refer to 
the pupils themselves. My examination has not been as broad 
as that reported by Dr. C. Edward Jones’s Sources of Interest in 
High-School English. It covers four years and two schools, one 
in New Jersey and one in Connecticut. Pupils have been asked 
from time to time to write their opinion of their English course 
and of the particular books studied during the current year, and 
the following paragraphs embody their answers. 

Among the criticisms on the course was that the books read 
are dry and uninteresting, Burke’s Conciliation and Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Lilies being quoted as examples. One gave the oft-repeated 
opinion that pupils dislike the books they have to study in school. 
In this connection we note that the interest or lack of it was said 
to depend largely on the teacher. Another said there is too much 
“reading and study” and not enough discussion, also that the 
teacher’s opinion is insisted on too much. The most thoughtful 
criticism from any class was that the authors are taken up in 
too disconnected a manner, the class jumping from Shakespeare 
to Scott, from Goldsmith to Tennyson in a most bewildering way; 
a chronological method of treatment with the study of history 
of literature as a basis was recommended. 

So much for the too familiar dark side of the question, which I 
may say was presented by a small minority of those questioned. 
Now let us see of what advantage these young people thought their 


course had been to them. 
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The majority seemed to think that the study inspired a love of 
good literature. One reason is that they had to read books they 
would never have read otherwise. The standard authors were 
said to be appreciated better when studied in class. One girl 
put it something like this: “The English course has been a benefit 
to me, for I should never have read good books by myself. I should 
not have had anybody to sit by me and explain the hard parts, 
and so I should have gone on reading dime novels to the end of 
my days.” In this connection many cited the books for supple- 
mentary reading, eight of which have to be reported on during the 
year, as teaching them to like the best. The ability to judge a 
good book was mentioned as a result of the study of the classics. 
After learning to like one good book in school, they want to read 
more by the same author. Some thought the study of history 
of literature helped toward this end. 

Some were very sure that their English course had broadened 
their minds, and that they had learned concentration and observa- 
tion. One said: ‘‘Literature in Senior year developed my think- 
ing powers.” The study and discussion of the great characters 
in literature helps one to read character—to know human nature. 
Also the study of the vices and the virtues of the book people 
benefits the pupil’s own character by affording warnings and 
examples. One girl’s account of her intellectual development 
during her high-school English course—the growth of her apprecia- 
tion and power of thought—was most interesting and illuminating, 
but she was unusual both in her maturity of mind and in her power 
of self-analysis. 

Some showed how English helped them in other studies by 
giving an idea of the customs of different periods, of historical char- 
acters, etc. One well said English is the most important study, 
because it is the basis of all the rest, and while other subjects are 
frequently forgotten after school is over, the study of literature 
‘continues into life.” ‘English is a culture study.” “The Eng- 
lish course is most essential if one is to appear well, to talk well, or 
to understand other studies.” ‘A pupil who thinks it useless 
shows he needs it.” 

A very common feeling seemed to be that knowledge of great 
books helps one in conversation and makes one appear more 
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intelligent. Composition work received credit for enlarging the 
vocabulary and giving ease and variety in expression. As one boy 
put it: “Hereafter we will not make ourselves a bore by using the 
same phrases all the time.” May it be so! Several pupils in 
each class spoke of the practical benefit of technical grammar, 
though they thought it dry at the time. 

As to the special books read, the consensus of opinion agreed 
in the main with the tables in Dr. Jones’s book, but it may be 
interesting to quote some of the estimates. 

The three novels studied in the course, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, 
and Tale of Two Cities, were, of course, specially well liked. IJvan- 
hoe is usually the favorite book read in the first year, though I have 
the record of one division of whom twelve out of thirty-one pre- 
ferred Sketch Book, and only nine Ivanhoe. One Senior says when 
she read it she liked it for the story, but now she remembers the cus- 
toms and the descriptions. Some pupils say their liking for char- 
acter study began with Silas Marner. I have no figures about 
Tale of Two Cities, though I have reason to believe it is popular. 
Perhaps the result of a census taken of part of the school as to their 
favorite author, when Dickens received the most votes, may show 
that the reading of the book led to the appreciation of its author. 

The drama, as represented by Shakespeare, is of course appreci- 
ated more by the upper classes, though Merchant of Venice seemed 
to be a favorite with at least one class. Macbeth usually receives 
the preference of the requirements “‘for study,” read in the Senior 
year. One girl says its study is “‘a distinct event in my life. I 
believe I shall always feel a distinct thrill and feel again the power 
of those impressive scenes when Macbeth as a vivid picture comes 
to my mind.” An honest lad says: “It is one of the few books 
that I should wish to read without forcing myself to it because it 
was in the English course.” When Hamlet was read after Macbeth, 
it was enjoyed as well, if not even better. 

Poetry is liked by most high-school pupils more for character 
and story than for the beauty of the lines. When asked why 
they like—as most of them do—Vision of Sir Launfal or Idylls of 
the King, they will generally answer for the story or for the lesson. 
The lyric does not seem to be appreciated generally at this age. I 
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find that the Zdyl/s is much more of a favorite in our school than 
in those examined in Dr. Jones’s report, but that is doubtless 
because it is read in the third year instead of the first or second, 
43 per cent of one class giving it as first choice of books studied 
that year. One girl says: ‘‘The Jdylls taught me to love poetry.” 
The author tried selections from the Faerie Queene for the first time 
last year, with varying success, some calling it obscure and dry, and 
one saying it was ‘“‘the best thing I ever read in school.” But in 
general it was not as well received as Chaucer. Milton is too 
elaborate and difficult to be generally popular with our pupils. 
However, many really appreciate L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
Comus is liked for the moral, for the boy or girl of sixteen to eighteen 
likes to find a lesson in what he reads. That is one reason why he 
does not care for a merely beautiful lyric. The last year that 
Lycidas was required, I asked the class if they thought it was wise 
to drop it, and 60 per cent were in favor of retaining it. Here 
are some of their reasons. “It is good to read one great elegy.”’ 
“Tt cannot help but be appreciated, as its style and thought are 
brought out by such skilful means.” “I thought it was quite hard 
—but for all that it will give us more power next time to think a 
poem out.” “It brings out Milton’s greatness as a poet.” “It 
tests the literary taste.” 

I suppose most English teachers would agree that the essay 
is the most difficult and least popular form of literature for high- 
school classes. The general opinion of the pupils tested was to 
that effect. I should except, however, Irving’s Sketch Book. 
It has been noted before that one class preferred it to any other 
book read the first year. That may be due to the narrative essays, 
but in one case thirty-three of a class of seventy-five—44 per cent— 
preferred the descriptive essays. The De Coverley Papers claim a 
rather languid interest on the part of the minority. Carlyle’s 
Burns as well as Macaulay’s essays seem to be rather beyond the 
average high-school pupil. Still I wish to quote some favorable 
opinions on these much maligned works. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
is one boy’s favorite of the books read in the Senior year. “One 
reason is that whatever Carlyle does or does not do, he keeps you 
awake. Reading The Princess of Tennyson one could take several 
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naps, but not so with Carlyle. Another reason is that Carlyle 
treats the personality of his subject so intimately instead of a super- 
ficial perusal of facts. Then perhaps there is a certain charm about 
his rough, forceful epithets and metaphorical fireballs [!] that fasci- 
nates me. But the most important point is that he makes you think. 
He has something to tell you and he makes you listen.” Another 
says: “‘To read one of Macaulay’s books is as beneficial as a course 
in rhetoric.” Sesame and Lilies, while every class cannot appreciate 
it, yet seems to afford real inspiration to the more thoughtful boys 
and girls. It made them think about things they never thought 
of before. ‘It shows one how to read.” “The style is so beauti- 
ful.” “The thought was hard to find, but when found, all the more 
enjoyable.” These were some of the comments. In fact one-third 
of one class named Sesame and Lilies as the most helpful book 
studied during the year. 

Poor Burke comes in for his share of contumely, but had several 
votaries. ‘“‘Burke’s speech is a book that every high-school stu- 
dent should read.”’ “The book is not only valuable for the thought 
that it gives, but also for the language and manner of expression.” 
‘Burke is like a man who stands on a high eminence and imperson- 
ally views the surrounding country first from one point and then 
from another until he has made a thorough review of the situation.” 
Some who didn’t like him gave him credit for giving them training 
in logical reasoning. 

In fact, healthy boys and girls do not want to be given easy 
books to study; they demand strong meat, not milk for babes. 
They can read and understand the easy books themselves. ‘What 
is the use of studying such a book as Treasure Island,’’ writes one, 
“‘when we can understand it perfectly by simply reading it?” If 
we leave out the classics, tested by past generations, and spend all 
our time in studying the magazines or modern literature, when 
will these young people ever learn to love them, and if they do not, 
will they not miss something from their lives that they can never 
replace? I believe in being up to date, and in dealing with present 
issues, but I believe we can find time for that without cutting out 
the classics from our curriculum. 









































STUDENT-AIMS IN ENGLISH 


T. W. GOSLING 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


When the pupils of the Senior class in the Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, came to their first recitation in English for September, 
1913, they were told that at the next meeting I should ask them to 
write a little paper on the following subject: ‘‘The Benefits Which 
I Should Like to Derive from the Study of English.” I assured 
them that these papers would not be marked and criticized but that 
they would be used for the purpose of getting a point of view and 
of discovering the ends which students themselves would like to 
attain. Emphasis was laid upon the importance of giving frank, 
sincere statements which would not reflect a classmate’s opinion 
nor anticipate my approval, but which would represent personal 
opinion alone. By removing the thought of marks and the fear of 
criticism, I hoped to gain some insight into the minds of my pupils 
and some understanding of their purposes in order that I might 
the better adapt my instruction to their needs. 

At the second meeting of the classes, two hundred and forty- 
six papers were written in accordance with the request. One 
hundred and twenty-five were written by boys and one hundred 
and twenty-one by girls. Almost without exception they bore 
on the face the marks of sincerity. For this reason they afford an 
interesting and profitable study of the student mind. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine how far the expressed 
opinions represent the original thought of the writers and how far 
they reflect the influences of instruction of the preceding three 
years of the course. The most that can be said is that they show 
with reference to English studies the present state of mind of the 
Senior class of a large and representative high school. 

For the purpose of making a systematic study of the numerous 
aims that were mentioned by the members of the class, the scheme 
of classification by functions, as suggested by Bagley,’ was adopted. 


*W. C. Bagley, Educational Values (Macmillan, 1911), pp. 119-20. 
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The educative material embodied in the subject of English functions 
in different ways. The benefits which students wish to attain are 
the forms of conduct-control which result from this different 
functioning. In the tables (pp. 368-69) the related forms of 
conduct-control are grouped under the functions which engender 
1. THE TRAINING FUNCTION 
| Boys | Girls 

Correct and fluent speech............... | 50 | 51 

Command of English language........... | 4! 23 

Grammar and punctuation.............. _ 9 

a) | ee rer 8 | 9 

EE ee eee 7 6 

Commercial rather than literary benefit. . . 7 4 

ee ods os 5 gh 4.0s see dawn | 5s | 4 

Correct pronunciation.................. 4 I 

Concentration of mind.................. eee eee 

seen bRaddeseenenneesccareces B Bevevesdes 

Self-confidence and control in public. ..... 3 | 5 

RE Ee I 

NG kc wceekie sinks anes edunsianeaerets I 

DS! Sab cei era cae 142 | 114 
2. THE INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTION 

I os ad ddincine Gee Go vena | gt | 43 

ORGTREIE GE GUUMOUB. 6 os sce ccccccccess 23 27 

Recognize and understand quotations..... 13 | 9 

en ne PTET CTE CEELT TS | 122 8 

History of English literature............. II | 12 

History of English language............. 2 2 

Knowledge of general literature.......... I | 3 

Knowledge of current topics.............. I 3 

Knowledge of foreign countries.......... | a, Seas ae 

EI, go oo weve cdswscsoncen Jeveeeeees 4 

OE CF BRINIG 6 oo ceive ccncocces I I 

PNET FUE. we vcccoccescccestes I 3 

SS ey eee I I 

PeOND GE MITOOE.. ..5 ccc cccccrccseses Ea) eee 





Memorize parts of poems............... Seer errr 4 
Be Oe NE WONIUR So oes vv cccescecese Sree I 





ee a a ge er | 120 121 
| 





3. THE INSPIRATIONAL FUNCTION 





Ideals and lofty sentiments.............. 12 | 7 
Learn helpfulness to others.............. > plesckey ce 
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4. THE DISCIPLINARY OR INDIRECT TRAINING FUNCTION 









































Boys Girls 
Power to express self adequately......... 24 37 
Ability to write good letters............. 14 7 
Ability to write well in general .......... 30 23 
Standards for judging literature (Dis- 

I a Scdhevesvawecsss oes oxen II 23 
eer 14 13 
a ES ae 3 8 
Aid in thinking clearly and independently 4 5 
Aid in quick and accurate thinking. ...... I 2 
Aid in studying other languages.......... I 3 
Assistance in debate and in extempora- 

NS bc kde dab kavesniesees 4 I 
ag en dceaepexssensvcdessneseen 2 
Aid in strengthening the imagination... ... ~~ hieenaenen 

MN tistate ak okecues elawkeeeskus 109 124 
5. THE RECREATIVE FUNCTION 
Knowledge and understanding of English | 

NE oe See St awa Lee 48 66 
Appreciation of and taste for good books. . 38 40 
Social grace of good conversation......... 38 «86|~— 36 
Pleasure and relaxation................. 27 22 
Culture and refinement................. Ss 4 2 
Enjoyment of Shakspere and of good plays 

SR a4 evs ccecocnesesees conte . | 5 

ME Eva cl tens itkos eek asean 157 | 171 
6. THE INTERPRETATIVE FUNCTION 
Breadth of mind (liberal education and | 

en cen eamsin ey 26 30 
Appreciation of nature.................. I 3 
NS a re I 2 
Knowledge of character. ..............sfocssceees 7 
os cca hadeb sies Sealine nase 6mm I 
ot Ee ieee 2 
Aid in understanding current literature... .|.... I 
Aid in understanding lectures and ad- 

2 aE > See I 
Aid in understanding problems of today .. a Soren rer 
EEE EA, Pee ee 5 
Aid in forming opinions................. ae Fee 

WEE hnbcnuehanis see eecnences aed 32 52 








them. The figures in the columns indicate the number of times 
the various aims were mentioned. 
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These tables show that the recreative function of English, 
“designating the operation of materials that are to result in tastes, 
sentiments, and interests,’”* is most frequently in the minds of 
students. The relatively small returns that are expected from the 
inspirational function and the interpretative function suggest either 
that the students are too young to realize the values to be derived 
from these sources or that their previous courses in English have 
not laid sufficient emphasis upon this aspect of the study. 

The boys of the class seem to expect somewhat more than the 
girls from the training function of English. The girls expect more 
from the disciplinary, recreative, and interpretative functions. The 
girls, although fewer in number than the boys, have fifty-two 
different aims, while the boys have forty-eight. 

It is gratifying to note on the part of both boys and girls a 
desire to cultivate a taste for good reading and also to acquire 
standards of judgment so that they may discriminate between the 
good and the bad. This attitude of students suggests the thought 
that possibly the modern tendency toward the substitution of cur- 
rent literature in the place of the old and the classic will not satisfy 
the sober judgment of the pupils themselves. They want to know 
the best. Of their own volition they do not choose the old favorites, 
but they want to be shown how to appreciate the better things in 
order that future choice may be on a high instead of on a low plane. 

Instead of being a theoretical and somewhat decorative sub- 
ject, as some have conceived it, English is shown here to be a study 
from which many of the most useful and practical benefits are to 
be derived. It is expected to train boys and girls for efficiency in 
the business world; for grace and charm in the conversations of 
polite society; for quick, accurate, and independent thinking; 
for self-confidence and self-control in difficult situations. It is 
expected to give knowledge, pleasure, power, and understanding. 
A study of these student-aims makes clear the reason why English 
is and should be the heart of every normal curriculum. 


*W. C. Bagley, op. cit., p. 120. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS'—(Concluded) 


SHERWIN CODY 
School of English, Chicago, Ill. 





SECOND YEAR 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


Vocational students need literature and literary study much 
more than classical students, since it is almost their only cultural 
training. Business is a waste if out of business hours we cannot 
enjoy the fruits of leisure, the things for which the business toil 
pays. Americans are too prone to forget what business is ‘for 
and think it is an end in itself. If making a living is all there is 
to life, we’d better quit before we start. On literature almost 
alone in a vocational course rests the duty of enriching life, or 
teaching the subtle pleasures of emotion, refinement, and culture. 

The business man well understands, however, that the high- 
school pupil who has had a liberal cultural training possesses a 
reserve mental force that makes him in six months outdistance 
the more highly trained technical business expert from the purely 
commercial schools. Business writing by itself tends to become 
too hard, and so repellent to the customer. A literary training 
makes the writer humanize and soften, gives little touches here 
and there that cannot be recognized as business, but which pull 
business nevertheless. An engine must have reserve—it cannot 
work all the time up to its capacity; a horse must have “class,”’ 
so must a dog to be worth anything. The study of literature is 
the thing in a high school which most helps to give human beings 
“class.” 

The right study of literature for vocational students is not 
reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake and explaining all the obscure 
and unusual meanings; nor is it learning the lives of authors, 
including the dates of their birth, marriage, and death, with a list 

* Special report to the Permanent Committee on Standardization of Commercial 
Studies, Business Section, National Education Association. 
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of their principal works. That kind of literature teaching is 
obnoxious to practical human beings. It makes pupils hate 
masterpieces they should learn to love, and in fact defeats all the 
ends sought. Culture is loving the beautiful, the true, the refined. 
Anything that produces hate where love should be is the exact 
opposite of what I am talking of. It is a sinful waste in any Eng- 
lish teaching, but especially is it a crime against vocational students. 

There should be two objects for the English teaching of the 
second high-school year: First, creating pleasure in reading good 
books so that the habit of reading will be established and persisted 
in through life, and second, getting a command of the forms of ex- 
pression in which only the literary masters are expert. 

In order to accomplish the first object a most careful selection 
of material should be made. What are the great authors that 
everyone should know? What are the best parts of the best books ? 
Great books are partly alive and vivid for us today, and partly 
dead and expressive of an age gone by. Too many English teachers 
grind on the dead parts and neglect the living; or seek pleasure 
for their pupils in light current literature which is too much a 
waste of precious moments when better books are waiting to be 
known. As a large number of vocational students will go out at 
the end of the second year, time and study should be concentrated 
on those authors it is a disgrace not to know about and appreciate. 

First there should be study of what goes to make a good poem, 
a good essay, or a good novel, so the pupils will have some standards 
to judge by. Nothing is more important than to have standards 
of taste and of life. Then there should be a brief survey of the 
periods and history of modern literature, so as to fix the great monu- 
ments on the historical map—Shakspere, Addison, the Victorian 
era, American writers, the best-known French and Russian writers. 
Thus we get at the start a background and a perspective. Then 
we begin to fill the picture in by a thorough study of a few great 
writers rather than a cursory study of many medium writers. We 
do not necessarily begin with Shakspere because he comes first 
historically; but rather we consider that here we have undeveloped 
literary tastes, and we should begin with what they like and lead 
up to what they ought to like. In filling in a picture an artist 
never begins work at one corner and moves systematically over 
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the canvas. Rather he begins with a spot here that interests 
him most, then goes to a spot there that appeals to him, then a 
spot somewhere else, depending on the picture as a whole to grow 
out of the canvas under the magic of his hand. A teacher is an 
artist painting a picture on the minds of her pupils. 

Lincoln is a good figure to begin with, because he is most uni- 
versally admired, his life is always interesting, and his works are 
short and soon mastered. Next, perhaps, comes Scott in Ivanhoe; 
then perhaps Hawthorne with some of his short stories, and Dickens 
with Pickwick or David Copperfield, Irving with his Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Lamb with his universally 
interesting story-essay on roast pig, Longfellow, who as a poet 
needs reviewing from the grade-school study and placing with the 
world’s poets beside Tennyson, whose simpler and shorter narra- 
tive poems may be compared with Longfellow’s, Burns, the singer 
of love songs for all the world, and last of all Shakspere, with his 
three great popular plays, Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet or 
Julius Caesar,and Hamlet. These ten or eleven great writers, made 
vivid and interesting personalities in the minds of pupils, with the 
most interesting spots in their most interesting works, have been 
selected because they furnish the most useful food for general 
conversation, and on the whole they mean most in the life and 
thought of our generation—they figure most largely. Each work 
studied should prove the entering wedge for the reading of a dozen 
others; and they well represent the types of literature. A library 
containing those works would be an excellent beginning for any 
boy or girl. 

The works studied must be very carefully trimmed down, so 
that the great scenes and great moments are caught, while the 
lesser scenes and lesser moments are passed over by the art of 
judicious skipping. Vocational students above all need to learn 
the art of skipping, or their time for reading will prove too 
short and they will become discouraged and give up the habit 
altogether. 

In addition there should be in the school library a good collec- 
tion of great poems—the world’s four hundred or five hundred 
best in a single volume, a collection of the forty best essays of the 
ten greatest essayists, a good collection of short stories that are 
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representative yet entertaining, and a collection of great orations 
for the oratorically inclined; and the teacher should give some time 
to teaching the pupils how to read and enjoy these books. 

One day each week should be given to pure enjoyment of litera- 
ture, under the direction of a teacher who is a real enthusiast on 
the subject as well as an enthusiast on leading young minds into 
the light—a combination that is unusual but greatly to be sought. 
Most of the reading can and should be done at home. The 
other four days in the week should be given to hard work on 
literary composition along lines that dovetail into the literature 
study. 

While the object of literary study is to create love for the 
subject and delight in reading, it is needless to say that this does 
not exist in the first place in most instances and must be created 
by driving. Hard work of the right kind, with occasional relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment to show what the hard work all is for, will be 
needed to give the right results. 

Simple pieces representing types of masterly expression should 
be studied intensively and reproduced orally—translated from 
literary English into conversational English. This translation is 
the only substitute for the translation of Latin and Greek as mental 
discipline, and a system for making such translation a regular 
part of the hard work on literature is greatly needed. 

The selections for translation should first of all be prose only, 
and simpler than most that are found in handbooks of rhetorical 
analysis. It is difficult to get sufficiently simple yet sufficiently 
typical passages. These selections should be as far as possible pure 
types of different forms of prose expression such as would be studied 
in a rhetorical handbook, only instead of talking about the form I 
would present the thing itself and name it afterward, or pay little 
attention to the machinery of names, making that machinery 
distinctly subordinate instead of the predominant thing as it is 
now in our rhetorics. 

After first translating the passage into conversational English 
of today, I should write out the translation and perfect it, then read 
rapidly a corresponding essay or story of the same or a similar 
author, and finally write freely a parallel experience or conception 
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drawn from the pupil’s own personal knowledge and observation, 
in good English of today though following the general form of the 
master. When my boy was in school in France the best letter he 
ever wrote me was a description of the first communion of the 
Catholic boys in the school, modeled on a similar description in 
the rhetorical handbook he had studied the year before. The 
model showed him how to bring out the high lights, to give propor- 
tion and finish, in short, to get his effect. You can’t possibly 
teach the modeling of ideas in language except by ‘“‘copying the 
antique”’ as the pupils in art do. Only by the copying and study 
of the good lines do you learn what good lines are. But the trans- 
lation of the ancient into the modern and the conversational is 
the thing that saves such work from the traditional stiffness and 
repulsiveness from which teachers are breaking away only to go 
to the other extreme of complete formlessness. Form in writing 
and expression can be learned only by common-sense study of 
masterly form. Without plaster casts of Greek sculpture, and later 
the use of living models, art schools would be a failure; and with- 
out similar models of form, literary and linguistic study fails. 

Above all the class in literature gives the only opportunity 
in the high-school curriculum to study the intimate, personal, 
emotional problems of life. This must be largely a personal matter 
between the teacher and the pupils, and unless teacher and pupils 
are friends sufficiently sympathetic and intimate, the intimacies 
of life become ridiculous when paraded in a class. But when the 
teacher and the pupils wnderstand each other, have a measure 
of friendship and love for each other, the literature class can and 
should be made the place for thinking about the problems of our 
emotional life. We read novels to find out what to do when we 
are in love, or to enjoy the pleasure of love vicariously. When 
we are oppressed with a sense of loneliness and isolation, when 
courage fails and life looks black, we read the Bible or the great 
poets for consolation. A teacher of literature ought to show pupils 
in a class how to seek and find that consolation in books. 

Then there are the problems of manners and social interchange, 
the secrets of social success, the problems of sex which are not 
physiological. At least once a month the members of the class 
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should take a day off and write freely, in their own style, about 
their own most intimate life, learning therein the limits of reserve, 
the secrets of delicate expression, and how really to make others 
understand them on matters on which too often young people are 
left dumb and speechless. Expression is the true relief to the 
emotions, and the teacher of literature, if of the right kind, can 
teach the art of this expression. 

Without a thorough course, systematically laid out in advance, 
no teacher can attain the highest success in such work as has been 
outlined. It is not easy to make pupils work hard on emotional 
and aesthetic study, which seems opposed to hard work in its very 
nature. But there must be a great deal of hard work, coupled 
with a little pure enjoyment, if the great successes are to be ob- 
tained. Our English teaching undoubtedly fails very largely 
because of its unsystematic and random character, its lack of 
rational proportion and balance. 

But such literary study in a vocational course lays the founda- 
tion for the true enjoyment of life, for which all work and business 
exist, and also creates the reserve power of thought and expression 
which business men find to be the best qualification for higher 
positions where some intangible and unnamed power of mind seems 
necessary. It gives the practical English work of the first year its 
necessary balance. 


THIRD OR FOURTH YEAR 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 


The vocational pupil who remains in the high school beyond 
the second year is likely to stay through the four years, and before 
going out into business should have a second year of business 
English training from the higher point of view of increased knowl- 
edge of business and increased power of linguistic expression. 

I have already said that a sales talk is only an oral sales letter, 
and an advertisement only a condensed circular. Some new 
elements are added, however, which constitute the technique of 
salesmanship and advertising. In both the great thing is not the 
technique, but the fundamental knowledge of human nature and 
how to handle it—and handling human nature successfully in adver- 
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tising is much harder than handling it in salesmanship, for the 
advertising writer does not see the men and women to whom he 
is talking but must depend on a power of constructive imagination 
which the personal salesman need not possess; and that power of 
imagination may be coupled with a delicacy of nature which would 
hamper the salesman who must buffet the world. There are 
about one million retail merchants in this country as against about 
fifty thousand manufacturers and wholesalers; and therefore retail 
salesmanship and retail advertising are about twenty times as 
important as general advertising and general salesmanship; and 
next to these common soliciting or canvassing is the most widely 
useful art. 

When we come to the last year in the high school, and are ready 
to take up advertising and salesmanship, the study of business and 
of human nature and of how to handle human nature by words, 
pictures, talk, and writing becomes the matter of predominating 
interest. Only a teacher who knows by experience what business 
is and has done business successfully should be chosen to give this 
subject. A practical expert ought to be brought from the business 
world to handle this one subject; but it should be an educated 
business man or business woman, a master of English and English 
expression, and one able to teach. Such a combination is hard 
to find; but if we cannot find the ideal we must take the next best. 
A good teacher who will for a few years take serious interest in 
business on the side is probably most likely to be successful. Ifa 
business person is employed, the course must be very carefully 
laid out by a professional teacher, and the work supplemented by 
such a teacher. Too often business men do not know what the 
young mind needs, while it is the business of the teacher to know 
that. If the teachers’ point of view can be corrected by the busi- 
ness men, the teachers probably will be the best. Business men 
ought to take them into their offices during the long vacations and 
give them the training in practical business needs which they 
require. If business men would do that they would perform the 
greatest possible service to our public schools. 

This subject of advertising and salesmanship must be based 
on one thing, and that is the thorough study of some single business 
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that is within the reach of all members of the class. There is no 
such thing as applying the technique of these subjects in a general 
way. Any teacher attempting to build character, and lecture on 
business psychology, and illustrate applied art, etc., without first 
taking up the serious study of a business and the needs of that busi- 
ness, is merely slopping around and largely wasting the time of the 
class. 

Since it is practically certain in most of our commercial schools 
that the majority of the pupils are going into retail businesses, the 
study of a typical retail business is the first requisite. 

The grocery business is probably the most universally acces 
sible, and I should begin with that, first studying carefully the 
principal objects that are sold, and then alternating little talks 
about them by pupils as retail salesmen in a shop, with letters 
answering the same inquiries when they come through the mail. A 
few weeks of plain retail talking and letter writing, with attention 
mainly concentrated on the study of the goods and study of the 
minds of the customers, will mean beginning the subject where it 
really ought to begin; and there will be little opportunity for any 
pseudo-science of salesmanship or pseudo-scientific advertising. 
The high school is no place for pseudo-sciences. It is a place for 
practical training and the development of practical skill. There 
is no science of salesmanship, and there is no science of advertising— 
scarcely the beginnings of a science in either; but there is a very 
well developed art of salesmanship, and a very well developed 
art of retail advertising. The art of general advertising is still 
extremely uncertain. Both are founded on the simple talk of 
retail clerks showing and describing goods, and the letters of cor- 
respondents doing the same thing. Salesmanship is just eager, 
enthusiastic conversation adapted to the special character of the 
customer. Knowing the customer and being able to talk well is 
about all there is to it. 

Advertising is the writing of letters that will do what the talk 
of the salesman does, circulars and catalogues of the same kind, 
and newspaper catalogue descriptions. The French department 
stores publish rather good-looking pamphlet catalogues and send 
them once a month to their patrons (not their mail-order patrons 
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only, but all their retail customers), while American department 
stores publish their catalogues daily or weekly in the newspapers, 
because they can get them circulated through the second-class 
mail. That is the situation about advertising in a nutshell. The 
higher type of magazine display advertising, carried on by about 
six hundred large manufacturers, has quite largely monopolized 
the attention of teachers, but is practically important in high- 
school teaching in the proportion of six hundred to a million (the 
number of retail dealers who must sell and advertise in order to 
live). 

Department-store advertising is about the same thing, whether 
done by handbill circulars distributed from house to house or 
published in the newspapers. The technique of this advertising 
is the technique of printing. Printing is so universal that it ought 
to be taught in all our schools. Commercial pupils ought to know 
what type is, its characteristics, the principles of its display; what 
paper is and how it may be used artistically; and the economics 
of printing so as not to waste money on it. At present there can 
be little doubt that 25 per cent of the expenditure on printing is 
wasted for lack of knowledge, on the part of those who buy printing, 
of how they can get, economically, the results they want. A class 
in advertising should learn the technique of printing, and something 
about the principles of applied art in type and picture arrangement 
for commercial purposes. Advertising is probably studied best in 
connection with dry-goods or department-store business. 

Finally comes the sustained sales talk. Here endurance is the 
principal requirement, and an extraordinary acquaintance with 
the subject is required to enable a person to talk by the hour with- 
out becoming a bore. The true art of salesmanship is to talk 
by the hour without becoming tiresome. I myself cannot think 
of any way in which a pupil may be supplied with a subject he 
can know so thoroughly as that, unless he is taught to sell a practi- 
cal book he has become thoroughly familiar with by study of it 
for several months in school. Then it is easier to get a job as a 
book agent than as any other kind of specialty salesman. Next 
to drill on selling a book I would suggest drill on selling an office 
appliance such as a typewriter. 
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SUMMARY 


First semester: Review of grammar and punctuation, practi- 
cal rhetorical criticism, and social letter or report writing once a 
week, with spelling every day taught by a regular English teacher, 
familiarity with business not required. 

Second semester: Business correspondence, taught by a good 
practical teacher who has had experience in business or who has 
made a specialty of business principles and practical business 
requirements. 

Third and fourth semesters (second year): English literature 
and composition, taught by an enthusiastic literature teacher 
who understands how to make pupils “trot before” (as the French 
say). 

Fourth year: sales correspondence, retail salesmanship, retail 
advertising, and printing, taught by a business expert under the 
supervision of a liberal-minded head teacher of English, who will 
go into the class at least once a week and supplement the work. 

The third year may be given to local requirements and special 
methods. It will be the teacher’s free year to take up such things 
as he or she can teach best, including current literature, drama, 
technical writing, etc. Most of these subjects cannot be taught 
successfully unless there is a teacher in: the school who has made 
a personal specialty of them; and it is always well worth while 
to give such a teacher an opportunity. When a teacher with brains 
is thoroughly enthusiastic about a subject or a method, he is likely 
to make it a supremely important course for any or every pupil to 
take. The inspiration of enthusiastic teachers should never be 
missed. This does not mean, however, that teachers who are not 
enthusiastic or masters of a special subject should be permitted 
to follow their own meandering wills. When teachers are good, 
bad, and indifferent, and average about the same as other human 
nature, regular results will come only from pretty rigid courses 
pretty carefully supervised by principals who are supposed to be 
superior to their subordinates. 
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A NOTE ON PARAPHRASING 


As a supplement to my recent article» he Correction of Papers,” 
it may be well to advert to one matter of perhaps direct utility. If I 
am not mistaken, our teachers of English composition nowadays take 
little account, as a rule, of the advantages to be derived from para- 
phrasing; that is, of course, from paraphrasing English authors of the 
first rank. This corresponds in a way to the training which former 
generations obtained in working with the ancient classics—and which, 
luckily, many of our best students are still able to secure. Paraphrasing 
Burke or Newman is, indeed, not altogether different from translating 
and otherwise reworking Demosthenes or Cicero. To begin with, a 
worthy substance is supplied, meriting the pains that are indispensable 
to an adequate re-expression. Secondly, the student takes to the prac- 
tice by instinct, as anyone may see from the answers to examination 
questions on Burke. What we need is the directing of this natural 
impulse to the ends of education. As it is, the student usually is but half- 
conscious of what he is doing. It may illuminate the point to cite two 
examples, which will show how two English authors, far apart in time 
and in genius, and otherwise differing in point of education, consciously 
went about teaching themselves to write. The first of the two is Sir 
Philip Sidney, who on January 15, 1574, wrote to his friend and mentor 
Languet: 

I intend to follow your advice about composition, thus: I shall first take 
one of Cicero’s letters and turn it into French; then from French into English, 
and so once more . . . . it shall come round into Latin again. Perhaps, too, 
I shall improve myself in Italian by the same exercise. 


The second is no other than Poor Richard, who, be it remembered, 
established an English high school in Philadelphia, and outlined for it 
a plan of study which has by no means lost its significance today. 
Speaking of his boyhood, Franklin says: 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished if possible to 
imitate it. With that view I took some of the papers, and making short hints 
351 
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of the sentiments in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without 
looking at the book, tried to complete the papers again, by expressing each 
sentiment at length and as fully as it had been expressed before in any suitable 
words that should occur to me. Then I compared my Spectator with an 
original, discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. But I found I 
wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which 
I thought I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual search for words of the same import, but of 
different lengths to suit the measure, or of different sounds for the rhyme, 
would have laid me under a constant necessity of searching for variety, and 
also have tended to fix that variety, and make me master of it. Therefore I 
took some of the tales in the Spectator, and turned them into verse; and after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. 
I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and after some 
weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This was to teach me method in 
the arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, I 
discovered many faults and corrected them; but I sometimes had the pleasure 
to fancy that in particulars of small consequence I had been fortunate enough 
to improve the method or the language, and this encouraged me to think that 
I might in time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely 


ambitious. 
LANE COOPER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BALLAD-WRITING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Whatever may be the fitness or the unfitness of the “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” as a textbook for pupils in the second year of the high 
school, it has for several years past been the stimulus for some of the most 
interesting themes my second-year classes have produced and—more 
than that—for the themes which have called forth the most interested 
effort on the part of the pupils. Our outline for work in English specifies 
the novel and ballad as literary types in this year; so, before taking up 
the “Rime,” I spend two or three periods in preparation for it. I give 
a five- or ten-minute talk on the two theories of ballad-making, with 
more stress on the communal theory, since I try to call up scenes in 
which such composition might have taken place. Then, having read to 
the class several of the old ballads, I get from them some of the most 
striking characteristics, such as abrupt beginning, use of repetition and 
internal rhyme, changes from one speaker to another or from discourse 
to narrative made without warning, frequent breaks in the narrative. 
Then comes an assignment for outside reading of several modern ballads, 
or ballads in surface characteristics only. These are always the shorter 
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ballads, so that the pupils can give the story of each as an oral theme, 
besides reporting what ballad characteristics they have noticed. 

When we have nearly finished our study of the “Ancient Mariner,” 
I tell the class I want them to try to write a ballad based on a Bible 
story, and assign definite passages from which they may choose; as, for 
example, Gen. 22:1-14; Dan., chap. 6, or 5, or 3; I Sam., chap. 17; 
Ruth, chap. 1. The only directions given are: “Get to the point as 
quickly as may be; if possible, write no more than seven stanzas.” 
This work is done outside of class, and a week is allowed for it. On the 
appointed day the themes are collected. Then I suggest that we imagine 
ourselves a group of primitive people, and see how good a ballad we can 
make. The class chooses one of the assigned Bible stories, and as lines 
are suggested by individuals, they are written on the board. Changes 
are permitted in expression, or in selection of points to be mentioned; 
and, considering that not over forty minutes are spent on this work, the 
the result is not bad. At the close of the period, any member of the class 
who wishes—and most of them do wish it—may take back the theme 
just handed in, and revise it before returning it the next day. 

Following are some of these themes, the first a class composition, 
the others written by individuals. 


I. DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN 


When Daniel had been made the chief 
Of all the country round, 

The princes of him jealous were, 
And all upon him frowned. 


They sought the king and made him sign 
A new and harsh decree: 

Whoso to God or man should pray, 
He punished then should be. 


Now Daniel was a pious man, 
Who thrice a day did pray; 
He heeded not the king’s decree, 
Nor did he change his way. 


Then to the king the nobles went, 
And what was seen they told; 

The king with grief was overwrought, 
But to his word must hold. 


Then Daniel in the den was thrown; 
The king all night did fast, 

And to the den next morning went, 

Where Daniel had been cast. 
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“Has thy God, whom thou always served, 
Preserved thy life this night ?” 

“My God has shut the lions’ mouths, 
And saved me by His might.” 


Then was the king exceeding glad 
That Daniel he did win. 

He lifted him from out the cave, 
And threw the nobles in. 


II. THe HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


Belshazzar with his royal guests 
Sat in his stately hall, 

When suddenly appeared to them 
Man’s fingers on the wall. 


Belshazzar’s countenance was changed, 
And troubled was his mind. 

He called before him wise men all, 
Interpreters to find. 


“Whoso interprets these strange words 
Shall have a golden chain 
And scarlet robe; and he shall be 
The third o’er this domain.” 


Chaldeans and astrologers, 
Soothsayers, wise men all, 

In vain they tried to read the words 
That were upon the wall. 


“There is a man in thy kingdom,” 
Then up and spake the queen, 

“Who has strange pow’rs, and can explain 
The words that here are seen.”’ 


“O King Belshazzar,’”’ Daniel speaks, 
As from the wall he reads, 
“Thy kingdom shall divided be 
’Mongst Persians and the Medes.’ 


’ 


They clothed him in a scarlet robe, 
And hung a golden chain 

About his neck; but that same night 

Belshazzar he was slain. 
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III. DaAvm AND GOLIATH 


It was the huge Goliath, 
And wondrous loud called he, 
“Ts there any man from yonder camp 
Who dares to fight with me? 


“Tf I, perchance, should slay the man 
Who comes to fight with me, 
The glory shall be for my king 
And for mine own countree. 


“But if, again, my luck should turn, 
And he instead slay me, 
The glory shall be for his king 
And for his own countree.”’ 


It was a youth, a beardless youth, 
Who stepped from Israel’s throng, 
“T come,” said he, ‘‘to fight this man, 
And right my people’s wrong.” 


This youth was David, Jesse’s son, 
Who took his leather sling, 

And in it put a rounded stone, 
At the giant great to fling. 


The stone it flew both swift and true 
And cut Goliath’s head; 

The monster fell upon the ground, 
And soon he was quite dead. 


And David, who had killed this man, 
And set his people free, 

In after-years was Israel’s king, 
And he reigned gloriously. 


IV. How EstHer WAs MADE QUEEN 


The king sat in his banquet hall, 
With his lords of great renown; 

They drank and feasted merrily, 
Arrayed in gorgeous gown. 


While they were in this festive state, 
The queen they asked to see. 

The king then to his pages said, 

“Fetch Vashti here to me.”’ 
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“What! this to me?” the queen did cry, 
As this news reached her ear, 

“T, who was born and bred so high, 
Before these men appear ?” 


“Tell the king I will not come, 
Nor his vile bidding heed.” 
That she should then be banished far 
Was by the king decreed. 


And now all maids to Shushan came, 
That their beauty might be seen; 
And she who pleased the king the best 

Was to become his queen. 


With these came Esther, a Jewish’maid, 
Whose unadornéd grace 

At once found favor with the king, 
And he gave her Vashti’s place. 


There are often in these attempts at ballads instances of lines and 
even stanzas which are unintentionally amusing, and there are errors in 
punctuation; but on the whole they are more correctly written than the 
average theme, and they usually show that the writer has caught the 
spirit of the story told as well as the tone of the ballad. 

Avucusta F. Ditty 

WESTERN HicH SCHOOL 

BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE DIFFERENCE 

What difference is there between the classes of the high school in 
their English work? I had formerly maintained that there was a differ- 
ence, but what I did not know. From a technical standpoint I desired 
to learn wherein the Senior differed from the Freshman. The best each 
could write or produce would be the criterion. A contest was instituted 
between the classes and various advertising devices were employed to 
keep the interest. The subject selected was one on which there was 
practically no available material for outside help and one which every 
member of the school was equally acquainted with—‘“ Handkerchiefs.” 
Every member of the English classes save one responded. 

Each theme was very critically examined, every word counted, and 
every sentence tabulated. The variation noted is a negligible quantity. 
In other words, the Senior had made no change in English form dur- 
ing his course—in many cases had retrograded. He might have more 
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ideas but he could not express them in a manner different from the 
other classes. However, the judges of the contest were not even of 
that opinion, for the Senior class ranked fourth. 

One week was given in which to write the themes. During that week 
huge cardboard signs bearing the word “ Handkerchiefs’”’ were placed 
everywhere in and out of the building. Typewritten notices were posted 
on every door and on most of the windows. Notwithstanding, 14.63 
per cent of the Seniors misspelled the word “Handkerchiefs”; 18.06 
per cent of the Juniors; 14.41 per cent of the Sophomores; and 11.45 
per cent of the Freshmen. In averaging the total number of misspelled 
words it was found that the Seniors misspelled 1.07 words a pupil, the 
Juniors 1.16, the Sophomores 1.06, and the Freshmen 0.94. Of the 
Seniors 46.34 per cent misspelled words in their themes, 58.39 per cent 
of the Juniors, 52.88 per cent of the Sophomores, and 48.09 per cent of 
the Freshmen. 

In classifying all the sentences into simple, complex, or compound, 
and into periodic or loose, it was shown that they varied but little, the 
greatest diversity being that the Freshmen have ro per cent more simple 
sentences than the average and 15 per cent more than the lowest. Sen- 
tences faultily constructed range much the same except in the Senior 
class. There the defective structure amounts to almost twice the next 
lower class. 

The number of words in the topic sentence does not vary one word 
from the average. The grammatical and rhetorical character of the 
first two sentences is indeed very similar. 

The average number of words a sentence for the whole school was 
19.46 and the greatest variance from that was only 1.65 words. 

About three-fourths of all the themes contained one or more gross 
errors. However, the percentage for each class never varied more than 
6.59 per cent from the percentage for the entire school. Of all the 
students in the high school 68.13 per cent had gross errors in their 
themes. In obtaining the average number of words a sentence of those 
who had some gross error and those who had not, it was found that the 
former wrote sentences about a word longer and that the variance was 
practically uniform for all classes. When the average number of words 
a sentence of those who had used sentences which were defective in 
structure was ascertained, it was found that the two divisions in this 
case varied 2.12 words. This variation was practically the same for 
each class. 

In comparing the grammatical and rhetorical structure of the sen- 
tences of those pupils who used defective sentences andjthose who did 
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not, a curious fact presented itself. While it might be supposed and 
expected that the simple sentence would predominate in the latter, it 
did so only to the extent of 5.18 per cent. Here the simple, complex, 
and compound sentences follow each other in the respective classes 
closely, with a possible exception of the compound sentence in the Senior 
class. But the most interesting fact is that those pupils who had no 
defective sentences used twice as many periodic sentences, and did so 
in each year. I have often heard it confidently said that the sentences 
of the more correct writers are much shorter. How much shorter was 
never known. According to the Leavenworth High School the differ- 
ence is very little. 

Each teacher of the respective years picked out the ten best from that 
year. The average number of words a sentence was slightly more than 
two words less than the general average for that class or the entire school. 
Of these ten best in each class the percentage of simple sentences is at 
wide variance. The Freshmen have 65.95 per cent, while the Seniors 
have 27.88 per cent. The former is 13.93 per cent more than the class 
average and the latter is 9.23 per cent under the class average. It is 
interesting to note that in those ten best from each class, six of the ten 
Seniors misspelled words, five of the Juniors, four of the Sophomores, 
and one of the Freshmen. 

When the five judges, English professors in universities, ranked the 
forty thus selected for the prize, those whom they ranked as the five 
best in each class brought the average number of words in a sentence 
up the two words it had lost in the ten best. In other words, skill did 
not notice sentence length. The theme which thus was ranked first 
was written by a Freshman girl. It had an average of 20.71 words a 
sentence, the first, second, and last sentences were simple and also 
periodic, 57 per cent of the total sentences were simple and 57 per cent 
periodic, 43 per cent compound, and none complex. It is interesting 
to note the number of words in each of the sentences. They are as 
follows in the order written: 11, 8, 41, 7, 33, 32, 13. 

It will be seen that the number of words to each sentence has, 
throughout all the divisions and classifications, remained near the fixed 
point of nineteen words. The percentage of periodic sentences has been 
uniformly low, and the relations of the simple, complex, and compound 
sentence are also practically constant. Divided by years in high school 
or by forms of English technique the variations are slight and the 


differences few. 
P. CASPER HARVEY 

LEAVENWORTH HiGH SCHOOL 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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EDITORIAL 


The conference on English which is to be held at Stratford-on- 
Avon during the first week of August marks an era in British 
educational affairs, inasmuch as it is primarily ped- 
agogical and not academic in character. Teachers 
of English in England appear to shun the imputation 
that they are really members of a profession and prefer to devote 
at least a part of each of their gatherings to matters critical 
or scientific. Thus the meetings of the English Association of 
Great Britain bear marked resemblance to those of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Discussions of teaching are 
sternly subordinated to the graver questions of literary history 
and are seldom allowed to move from the side shows into the main 
tent. It is significant, therefore, that a conference on English 
teaching and nothing else should be thought worth while in no 
less worthy a setting than the great annual Shakespearian festival 
and even in the very school which Shakespeare himself attended. 


The Stratford 
Conference 


To many of the most earnest and successful teachers of English 
the words “‘separation of literature and composition” have a bale- 
ful sound. For many years the doctrine that cor- 
rectness and power of expression may best be acquired 
through familiarity with good examples of English and 
American literature has had acceptance, and the term “separation” 
seems to imply that the benefits of reading as an aid to speaking 
and writing are to be deliberately foresworn. This is not the case. 
Those schools which have separated literature and composition 
have merely recognized that there are two chief purposes which 
language serves. On the one hand it enables men to carry on the 
business of life, while on the other it is the source of their keenest 
and finest pleasure. Each of these purposes requires its own style 
and method. No one will confuse an advertisement of a summer 
resort, however imaginative, with one of Van Dyke’s essays, nor 
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The Newer Ideals of Peace with The Melting Pot. The one looks 
beyond, the other is an end in itself. Now to learn to appreciate 
literature it is well to practice production. Experience surely 
indicates, moreover, that the mastery of expository, argumentative, 
and historical prose requires that speaking, reading, and writing 
such prose should proceed synchronously. The new movement 
is really one looking to a wise differentiation of English for work 
from English for pleasure, rather than a mere separation of reading 
from speaking and writing, and it is to be regretted that the cause 
should be prejudiced by the use of the word “separation.” 


The shifting of the teaching population affects the publisher as 
well as the school. September always brings with it a large grist of 
changes of address after the magazines for the month 
have been mailed. Needless to say, this causes 
delay, loss, vexation, and complaint. Will not sub- 
scribers to the English Journal avoid the difficulty by sending 
the necessary information at the earliest possible moment. The 
next issue of the Journal will be ready for mailing about Sep- 
tember 5. 


Change of 
Address 


All our readers will understand, we hope, the omission last 
month of some of the regular departments of the Journal. It 
was expected that the valuable report of the Com- 
mittee on Articulation would be published by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, but when it 
appeared that a delay of some months would be necessary until 
funds for printing should be available, it was decided to give 
the report circulation at once through the columns of the Journal. 
This necessitated, of course, some adjustments of space. We 
now resume the wonted course. 


Omissions 
Last Month 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A STATE ASSOCIATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The California Association of Teachers of English was organized 
in San Francisco, April 18, 1914. The following officers were elected: 
Miss Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, president; Miss Mary H. 
Post, San Jose Normal School, vice-president; Miss E. V. Schneider, 
Oakland High School, secretary-treasurer; Miss G. Henderson, Berkeley 
High School, editor; Executive Board: Professor B. P. Kurtz, Uni- 
versity of California; Professor S. S. Seward, Jr., Stanford University; 
A. J. Cloud, deputy superintendent of schools, San Francisco; Miss 
Grace Henley, Berkeley High School; Mrs. Page, Hamilton Intermediate 
School, San Francisco. 

There was a short program, which aimed to show the need of such 
an organization in California. Miss Elizabeth Sherman, of the Oakland 
school department, in a brief talk showed how the association could 
aid in helping to solve the problems of the teacher of English in the ele- 
mentary school. Miss Grace Henley, of the Berkeley High School, 
spoke on the same subject from the point of view of the high-school 
teacher of English. A paper entitled “Our Coming of Age,”’ outlining 
the opportunities of the organization, was read by Professor B. P. 
Kurtz, of the University of California. 

Committees have already been appointed to investigate and report 
on certain phases of English work, such as the teaching of English in 
elementary schools, the conditions under which composition teachers 
work in elementary and high schools and also in universities, and the 
English course of most value to the greatest number in high schools. 

The association gives promise of being a live and energetic organ- 
ization. At the first meeting ninety-two members were enrolled, and 
the number has increased since that time. The membership includes 
teachers of English in elementary and high schools and in colleges and 
universities. By means of such a representative body, it is the purpose 
of the organization to make English teaching in California more vital 
and effective. _ 

SPRING MEETING OF THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

The Chicago English Club met on Saturday, May 16, 1914, in the 

Directors’ Room of the Public Library. The attendance was gratifying 
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evidence of the vitality of the organization, one of the oldest of the city 
associations of English teachers. The club has, indeed, ceased to be 
merely a city association, for its constituency is drawn in large measure 
from surrounding towns—to the great benefit of town and city alike. 

Two topics occupied attention. The first, “Separation of Compo- 
sition and Literature,’’ was discussed by James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who contended that the desirable thing is differentiation 
of English for work from English for pleasure, not separation of reading 
from speaking and writing. This view seemed to prevail. 

The second topic was “The Drama in the Schools.”” Five papers 
or talks were devoted to this subject. ‘‘Dramatization in Third-Grade 
Literature” was presented by Miss Kate Keith, of the Revere School, 
who gave a highly suggestive account of the activities and attitudes of 
her own pupils. ‘A Suggestion for Upper Grades” was made by Frank 
J. Platt, of the Oak Park High School. This proved to be the idea of a 
little play in which the parts of speech should figure as the characters. 
The next speaker was Miss Effyan Wambaugh, of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, who explained that the great opportunity of the high 
school in the matter of drama is to develop sound taste and hence to 
assist in creating a public which will demand good plays. Theodore B. 
Hinckley, of the University High School, gave an account of recent 
progress of the Drama League of America in organizing circuits of one- 
night stands and called attention to the Drama Quarterly, of which he 
is now the editor. 

No doubt the most interesting feature of the program was the talk 
by Maurice Brown, director of the Little Theater. He was glad to note, 
he said, the growth of dramatic activity in the schools but hoped that 
the dramatic instinct would be nurtured tenderly. Turning to the pro- 
fessional theater, he called attention to the surprising growth and 
immense possibilities of moving pictures and the consequent falling-off 
of reguiar drama. He thought this was but clearing the way for real 
art, and described the type of play which he believes America will develop. 
This will be a vital union of movement, color, and sound and these will 
be brought together in actual experiment on the stage. In such case the 
dialogue will be essentially that which springs up in the course of the 
rehearsals based upon the scenario of the author. 

The club elected Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, 
president; Ida S. Simonson, of the State Normal School at DeKalb, 
vice-president; Eva Levy, of the Farren School, Chicago, secretary; 
and Kate Rising, of the Lake View High School, Chicago, treasurer. 
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PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AT ST. PAUL 
First SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Joint Session with the Library Department of the N.E.A. 
“Cultural Possibilities of the Library,” Wr.1am B. Owen, Principal, 
Chicago Normal College. 
“The Library’s Debt to Culture,” M. S. DupcEon, Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
“Successful Experience with Home Reading Lists” (a symposium). 
Note.—The report of the Committee on the High-School Course in English 
will be presented at a conference of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education on Wednesday afternoon. 


SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, 9:30 A.M. 

“The Past and Future of the National Council of Teachers of English,”’ 
EmMA J. Breck, Department of English, Oakland High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 

“A Redistribution of the Subjects in the High-School Course,’”’ VincIL 
C. CoutTER, Professor of English, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

“The Separation of Literature and Composition,’ Epwin L. MILLER, 
Principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. Discussion 
—ELLeNn F. P. PEAKE, Department of English, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, 2:30 P.M. 

Round Table—Topic: “The Essentials of the English Course.” In the 
Elementary School, J. W. SEARSON, Department of English, Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan. In the High School, MINNIE 
E. Porter, Department of English, Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 
In the Normal School, C. R. Rounps, Inspector of English in the 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Discussion—C. W. 
Evans, Supervisor of English, East Orange, N. J. 





UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY OF GRAMMAR 


The report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
has been accepted by the National Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Modern Language Association, 
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and has been recommended for use, as soon as practicable, in our schools. 
This report is published in somewhat brief form in the Proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 1913. A limited edition of it is pub- 
lished in more complete form, with discussions and illustrations, and 
copies of this may be obtained at twenty cents each by addressing 
Durand W. Springer, secretary of the N.E.A., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The adoption of this report marks the end of the first stage of a 
long, friendly, but very difficult, campaign, carried on by a few men who 
were impressed by the unfair, unnecessary, and intolerable situation 
with regard to the terminologies in our various grammar texts. While 
good in He is good had ten different names, and red in We painted our 
barn red had eighteen different names, in current texts, and while other 
terms were almost correspondingly at variance, there was little hope 
for efficiency in the study or teaching of grammar. But with the appear- 
ance of this report, which has been commended on almost all sides in a 
way to gratify those who have had the movement so much in their hopes, 
and with the appearance of new texts which will conform with this 
standard nomenclature, a new era in the teaching of grammar is dawning. 
The full light of reasonableness will come when superintendents and 
others having control over the adoption of new texts insist that all such 
new books conform to the nomenclature set forth in the report. 

Of course the report will not wholly please any one person. It is 
not conceivable that any report of any committee of fifteen could wholly 
please any one—particularly, any teacher of grammar. If each super- 
intendent or each teacher of grammar were to refuse to accept a report 
until one should appear that wholly pleased him, we should never get 
on with a movement of this kind. So when we read the report, and the 
thing we don’t like seems very important, and, maybe, very bad, let us 
first read the whole matter through, studying the arguments, explana- 
tions, and illustrations (written chiefly by the committee’s tireless and 
enthusiastic chairman, Professor Hale), and perhaps, if our minds are 
open and we are not angry, our objection won’t seem so great after all. 
Indeed, we may be sure that the thing we hesitate the most about 
accepting is the very thing most liked by some others. 

There are some changes from current nomenclature, but it should 
be clearly stated and thoroughly understood that the committee did not 
make any of these changes until it felt sure that the teaching of English 
grammar would be made simpler and more effective thereby. In the 
matter of cases we recommend that the subject of case be not emphasized 
in elementary English, a policy that is distinctly in accord with the feel- 
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ing of modern teachers of grammar. I have seen the report used to 


4 guide class exercises as a text, and have myself so used it; and 7 works. 
, It makes for more effective and economical teaching. 
Many normal-school teachers are urging their students to secure 


) copies. Every teacher of grammar should secure and study this docu- 
ment. The best way to understand it is to study it; when it is under- 
stood, it will be liked; and then its nomenclature will be used in our 
texts and in our schools. 
C. R. Rounps 
Secretary Joint Committee 
(Inspector of English, Wisconsin State Normals) 





THE QUESTION BOX 


Miss Jessie H. Coleman, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, writes saying that she 
approves of the plan to include in the Journal a department of answers 
to queries. She submits two questions: (1) What is the usual length of 
time spent upon Jvanhoe and The Lady of the Lake when studied in the 
first or second year of high school? (2) What would be considered an 
average number of written themes in second, third, and fourth years 
when the teacher has five classes, but one vacant period, and the censor- 
ship of a literary society ? 

The answer to the first question appears to be that five or six such 
books are read in one semester in case the class in literature recites four 
of five days in the week. Much depends upon how much work is made 
to cluster round the text in hand. The answer to the second is to be 
found in the Hopkins report. 





| The encouraging news comes from Grand Rapids, Michigan, that 

four has been set as the maximum number of classes for each English 
teacher. The head of the department will have but three in order that 
there may be opportunity for supervision. This sensible action is 
attributed largely to the influence of the Hopkins report. Copies of 
this document, by the way, may be obtained by members of the National 
Council from the secretary in Chicago. 
















REVIEWS 


A MUCH-NEEDED BOOK 


This book’ deals with a neglected field in the history of English drama 
at the same time that it, in a measure, takes its place as a companion 
to The Tudor Drama by a colleague of Professor Nettleton, Professor 
Tucker Brooke. Some comparison is almost inevitable. The present 
volume is slightly less redundant without being at a disadvantage in 
point of actual substance. It is also less controversial, and undertakes 
wisely the task of purveying information to those who want it rather 
than of debating conclusions with those who are already informed. 

The book falls into eighteen short chapters, beginning with the 
contrast between Elizabethan and Restoration drama and ending with 
discussions of Goldsmith and Sheridan. Footnotes are exact although 
unostentatious; bibliographical notes to supplement the chapters are 
assembled in twenty-five pages of appendix material, and a full and 
careful index concludes the volume. The work, though compact, is 
thus arranged so that the student can follow back to sources and authori- 
ties as deliberately as he may choose. 

The book is a result of a dozen years of consecutive study and of 
close association with the drama historian, A.W. Ward. The work is 
preceded by a preface of a conventional “little Jack Horner”’ variety, 
but there is no small justification for this, as a real achievement had 


preceded this outburst of self-gratulation. 
P. H. B. 


* English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (1642-1780). By 
George Henry Nettleton. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 366. 





BOOK NOTICES 


{ Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 
Vocational Guidance. By J. ADAMS PUFFER. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1914. Pp. 294. LImlustrated. $1.25. 
By the author of The Boy and His Gang. Teachers of composition may find here 
much that will be suggestive. 
The World of Books. By Max J. HerzBerc. Newark, N.J.: Published by 
the Pivot, 1913. $0.10. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Ropert A. LAw. New York: Heath & Co., 
1914. $0.25. 
An addition to the excellent Arden Shakespeare, which is now to be completed. 
The Tempest. Edited by W. A. Nettson. Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Edited 
by A. W. LEonarD. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. $0.25 and 
$o. 35, respectively. 
New numbers in the “Lake English Classics Series.’ 
Essays of Elia. Last Essays of Elia. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1913. 2s. 6d. each. 
Handy volumes with introductions, notes, and indexes. 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by C. R. Rounps. New York: Macmillan, 1914. $0.25. 
A Little Book of Well-known Toys. By JENNESS M. BRADEN and MARGARET 
HittLe. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 112. $0.45. 


’ 


Initiation into Literature. By Emite Facuer. New York: Putnam, IQI4. 

Pp. 263. $1.25. 

An outline of the literature of the world from the Vedas to contemporary writers. 
American authors are not represented. 

The Marking System in Theory and Practice. By I. E. FINKELSTEIN. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1913. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

A study in the efficiency of marking systems. The illustrations are drawn mainly 
from the records of Cornell University. 

Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. By W. FRANKLIN 

Jones. Bulletin of the University of South Dakota for November, 1913. 

The work of 1,500 children was traced for several years. This is one of the 
most important of the various investigations of spelling vocabularies. 

Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools. Edited by MARGARET ASH- 

MUN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 327. $0.85 net. 

An attempt to provide interesting selections from modern authors for pupils in 
the first or second year of high school. Suggestions for composition and lists for col- 
lateral reading are added. 
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The Child’s Own Spelling Book. By W. FRANKLIN JoNEs. Pierre, S.D.: 
Capital Supply Co., 1913. 

A book based upon the investigation referred to above. 

Comment apprendre le latin @ nos fils. By J. Bezarp. Paris: Librairie 
Vuibert, 1913. 

Another record of actual teaching experience in the form used by the author in 
the volumes already noticed, namely, La classe de frangais and De la méthode littéraire. 
Teachers of English will be interested in this new method of presenting the classic 
languages. 

Selected Home Readings for Boys. By CHARLES MANTON Kino. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A list based upon the report of the National Council and intended for the Uni- 
versity School of Cleveland. 

Representative Narratives. By CARROLL Lewis Maxcy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 396. $1.50. 

A collection of types rather than examples showing historical development. 
Selected Idylis of the King. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by FRANKLIN 
T. BAKER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 121. $0.25. 

The poems included are: Dedication, “The Coming of Arthur,” “The Holy 
Grail,” ‘‘The Passing of Arthur,” “To the Queen.” 

Selected Shori Stories. Edited by CLaupE M. Furess. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1914. Pp. 246. $0.35. 

The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. By Artuur H. R. FArrcui.p. 
Bulletin of the University of Missouri. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by Joun L. Lowes. New York: Holt & Co., 
1914. $0.25. 

Second Characters or the Language of Forms. By the EArt or SHAFTESBURY. 
Edited by BENJAMIN RAND. Cambridge: The University Press, 1914. 
The first editing of the volume so far as completed which was to follow the well- 

known Characteristics. “Plastics,” the chief treatise of which the book was to consist, 

is here published for the first time. 

The Corner Stone of Education. By Epwarp LyttLeton. New York: Put- 
nam, 1914. Pp. 242. $1.50. 

An essay on the home training of children by the headmaster of Eton. 

Arms and Industry: A Study of the Foundations of International Polity. By 
NORMAN ANGELL. New York: Putnam, 1914. $1.25. 




































